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THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND ... 


OR THREE days after Hiroshima, news- 

paper men approached many physicists, 

chemists, and zoologists in the University 
of Chicago with the question: ‘What does this 
mean to society?’ Only at the end of the third 
day did it occur to one of the reporters that he 
might ask a social scientist.” 

The fact that such a situation could occur in 
contemporary society is, explains Stuart Chase, 
“the chief reason” for writing The Proper Study 
of Mankind. . . .1 This timely and highly stimu- 
lating volume, which carries the subtitle, An In- 
quiry into the Science of Human Relations, is a 
report on how the author explored the question: 
“What knowledge can be assembled against the 
[atomic] bomb and in favor of living with every- 
body?” 

We do not know when we have read a more 
exciting book. It is not profound in the sense 
that it gathers new knowledge or arrives at new 
truth to hurl at the forces of ignorance. Its value 
lies in the author’s successful attempt to chal- 
lenge and to inspire. Neither the challenge nor 
the inspiration is of a nature to appeal to those 
who yearn to stride the highways in a trium- 
phant crusade for a better world. As the author 
reminds us in a nicely chosen selection from 
Alfred Noyes, we are called upon to travel a 
long and austere road: 

It might be 

The final test of man, the narrow way 

That he should face this darkness and this death 

Worthily and renounce all easy hope 


All consolation, all but the wintry smile 
Upon the face of truth. 


The smile of truth is not for those who rely 
solely upon the appeal to the supernatural, au- 
thority, intuition, common sense, and pure logic— 
five of six methods, Chase notes (‘Part I. Chart- 
ing the Field of Human Relations”) by means of 
which mankind has tried to solve its problems. 
Method six is the scientific method. It is depend- 
ent upon the careful accumulation of data and 
the exercise of rigorous analysis. It requires from 
the practitioner painful self-discipline and the 


*New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. xx, 311. 
$3.00. 
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utmost humility. “You do not take anything 
for granted when you enter the monastery of 
science, You take the vow of utter ignorance 
until the evidence comes in.” To illustrate this 
point, Chase, with characteristic directness and 
simplicity of style, notes that “A scientist and 
his friend were driving through Wyoming and 
saw a flock of sheep up on a mesa. “They've 
just been sheared,’ said the friend. “They seem 
to be on this side,’ replied the scientist.” 


OR THREE hundred years we have used the 

scientific method to explore and explain 
the physical universe, with results familiar to all 
of us. To what extent have we used this same 
method in the exploration and explanation of 
human relations? How far, in other words, have 
the social sciences progressed? 

Let us move with Stuart Chase (pages 6-7) to 
the Senate Office Building in Washington. A 
year has passed since Hiroshima. The National 
Science Foundation bill, which proposes to have 
the federal government subsidize scientific re- 
search, is the subject for discussion in one of 
the hearing rooms. Most of the senators favor 
the bill, but they have a question: should social 
science be included? The answer is difficult; 
indeed, they stumble over a definition of the 
term “‘social science.” 


Senator Fulbright: I asked an able scientist yesterday if 
he would define social science. He said: “In the first place 
I would not call it science. What is commonly called 
social science is one individual or group, telling another 
group how they should live.” 

Senator Hart: The fact is that social studies and basic 
science are not sufficiently alike either to be joined by 
the same legislation, or to be administered by the same 
organization. . . . No agreement has been reached with 
reference as to what social science really means. It may 
include philosophy, anthropology, all the racial questions, 
all kinds of economics, literature, perhaps religion, and 
various kinds of ideology. 

Senator Smith: I should like to see social science given 
aid, but I think their problem is such a different one that 
the two should not be joined in this bill. . . . We are try- 
ing to subsidize pure science, the discovery of truth. 
This has nothing to do with the theory of life .. . 
nothing to do with sociology. 

Dr. John Milton Potter (late president of Hobart Col- 
lege): Some people think you can extend the strict scien- 
tific method into almost any region of human affairs. I 
don’t happen to believe it. I was trained as a historian. 
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. + » These things it seems to me could be far better sup- 
plied by experienced men like Mr. Baruch, or by you 
gentlemen here in the Senate. . . . Statistics . . . ought to 
be interpreted by the Congress of the United States. .. . 
Congress should provide for a division of the humanities, 
rather than the social sciences. Such a division should not 
engage in research. . . . It should stir concern among 
young men and women for the accumulated wisdom of 
our civilization. 


HOSE WHO know something about the 

social sciences will be depressed with the 
misconceptions of the legislators, and still more 
so by the distorted ideas of the college adminis- 
trator. But the senators, like others of us, needed 
information, and it is precisely this that Stuart 
Chase assembles in his volume. Part II, for ex- 
ample, called “Landmarks and Achievements,” 
contains sixteen chapters in which the author 
briefly describes a number of results produced 
by the application of the scientific method to 
the problems of human relations. In these pages 
we see scientists at work. Not all of them will fit 
the stereotyped conception of the scientist—a 
bewhiskered, bespectacled, white-robed figure 
peering myopically through the lens of a compli- 
cated instrument while a devil’s brew steams in 
a Rube Goldberg contraption in the _back- 
ground. No, these are men with notebooks busily 
collecting data, which, when classified and ana- 
lyzed, may lead to the discovery of new truth. 
And these men with notebooks are not in a 
four-walled laboratory. They are “watching peo- 
ple behave”—pilots in training for the Army Air 
Force; citizens at a town meeting in New Eng- 
land; mob-crazed religious fanatics in a religious 
riot in India; children in a nursery school in 
New Haven; Nisei, Issei, and Kibei in an intern- 
ment camp at Poston, Arizona; workers in the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Com- 


pany. 


This is not a catalog of achievements in the 
social sciences. Such a task, Chase notes, “would 
demand another Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences even bulkier than the one Alvin Johnson 
edited so brilliantly.” It is, rather, a sampling of 
the field, with the selections chosen on the basis 
of the author’s special interests. But the sampling 
is generous enough to make an impressive show- 
ing. Had this book been available to the sena- 
tors, their statements would have revealed a 
much better grasp of the nature and value of 
social science. And because Chase has sampled 
widely, even the well-informed social scientist 
will find much to whet his curiosity in these 
pages. It is our guess that readers will close this 
book with a mixed feeling of dissatisfaction and 
curiosity. They will be dissatisfied with their own 
lack of knowledge; they will be eager to investi- 
gate further some of the experiments mentioned 
by the author. And if the readers are teachers, 
they will begin to engage in intensive self-anal- 
ysis. To what extent are educators responsible 
for the popular ignorance and misunderstanding 
of the social sciences? Am I, in my own classes, 
revealing to pupils the outstanding achievements 
of social scientists? Am I merely a human record 
player, or is my classroom a laboratory in which 
the students and I endeavor to master the tech- 
niques of the scientific method, and through its 
application to become better informed about 
human relations? 

“All the Great Questions in the last analysis 
on the highest level come down to two,” Stuart 
Chase concludes in the closing lines of his survey 
(Part III. “Implications and Conclusions”). 

“How can man come to terms with nature?” 

“How can he come to terms with his own 
kind?” 

These questions are the proper and primary 
goal of education everywhere. 
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The Hapsburg Hysteria 


Stanko Guldescu 








AN MASARYK’s dive from a window of 
the old Czernin castle in Prague closed a 
chapter in Czech history. This chapter be- 

gan in 1914 when Jan Masaryk’s father, Thomas 
G. Masaryk, son of a Slovak coachman, decided 
to take advantage of the European war to work 
for a Czech state independent of Austria. The 
elder Masaryk, despite his humble origin, was a 
university professor and member of parliament 
in the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Al- 
ready a noted publicist, he commanded a certain 
respect in intellectual circles of the monarchy. 


THE ANTI-HAPSBURG PROGRAM 


HE HAPSBURG government allowed Masa- 

ryk to go abroad, where he promptly set to 
work to win over allied statesmen to his scheme 
of disintegrating the state of which he was a 
citizen. He planned to substitute for the Danu- 
bian empire a strong Czech state which would in- 
corporate within its frontiers Slovaks, Magyars, 
Ruthenians (Carpatho-Russians), Poles, and the 
Germanic inhabitants of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, the historic Czech crownlands. Suspi- 
cious of Masaryk at first, or else contemptuous 
of him as a traitor to the country of his birth, 
Entente officialdom gradually allowed itself to 
be won over to his program. The work of some 
of his sponsors, such as the British journalist, 
Wickham-Steed, formerly Viennese correspond- 
ent of The Times, and the Scotch historian and 
Danubian and Balkan expert, R. W. Seton-Wat- 
son, aided him in his task of committing the 
Allies to the destruction of the Hapsburg empire, 
while money supplied by the Crane family and 
other American sources allowed him to concen- 








Convinced of the need for “a re-evaluation of Haps- 
burg rule on the Danube,” the author of this article 
presents his case in forthright, vigorous terms. Mr. 
Guldescu was born in Dalmatia; studied at Bowdoin 
College, the University of Chicago, and the University 
of Zagreb; and lived for six years in Europe before 
World War II. The author of a number of articles 
dealing with Central European history, he is at present 
an associate professor of history at New Mexico State 
Teachers College in Silver City. 








trate all of his energies upon his political proj- 
ects instead of wasting time making a living. 

Masaryk’s tactics took the form of an energetic 
campaign of propaganda against the Hapsburg 
dynasty, with whose fortunes the existence of 
the Austro-Hungarian state was inextricably 
involved. Eduard Bene3, who in 1915 followed 
Masaryk into exile, and Czech-American groups 
abetted the professor ably in spreading such 
propaganda. Later on the Committee of Public 
Information in the United States, under the di- 
rection of George Creel, amplified the efforts 
of the Czech emigrants in this connection, as did 
Crewe House, Lord Northcliffe’s famous propa- 
ganda agency in Britain. 


HESE MODERN anti-Hapsburg forces had 

a good foundation upon which to build. 
Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian Slovak revolution- 
ist of 1848, from the time that he fled into exile 
in 1849 to his death in 1894, carried on an un- 
ceasing war of propaganda against the Haps- 
burgs. Later in the century the Bohemian-Ger- 
man anti-Semite, Georg von Schénerer, Hitler’s 
spiritual preceptor, initiated an anti-Hapsburg 
movement that finally bore fruit in the Germanic 
lands in 1918. Schénerer’s much advertised “Los 
von Rom” (away from the Catholic Church) 
movement, actually was much more a “los von 
Hapsburg” trend than an anti-religious drive. 
Masaryk and BeneS contrived to tie together the 
threads of these several diverse movements. 


Tue RIsE OF THE HApsBuRG DYNASTY 


PART FROM the definite anti-Hapsburg 
forces that endeavored to discredit the 
former Austrian ruling house in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries by positive propaganda, 
there is a good deal of miscellaneous misinforma- 
tion attached to the Hapsburg name by virtue 
of sheer lack of knowledge of the history of 
this interesting family. Hence it seems advisable 
to recall some salient facts about this dynasty. 
The Hapsburgs ruled Austria from 1278 A.D. 
to 1918 A.D., and the policy of Hausmacht, or 
dynastic aggrandizement, is supposed to be their 
permanent trademark. In retrospect, however, it 
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appears that the Hapsburgs differed from other 
contemporary—or, for that matter, modern—rul- 
ers, whether regal or republican, only in the 
degree of their success. Rudolf I became Holy 
Roman Emperor in 1276. The Hapsburgs at 
this time were only a relatively insignificant and 
poor Swiss noble family, Rudolf recognized that 
no one would pay attention to an Emperor who 
had nothing but a castle and small pieces of 
land, or perhaps a town or two that professed 
loyalty to him. The Emperor had to have a 
source from which he could draw funds to main- 
tain his authority, and which could supply him 
with soldiers. Thus Rudolf initiated the policy 
of aggrandizement that his descendants carried 
on so successfully. 

It was the territorial power of the house of Hapsburg 
that held Germany together from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, not the federal system, and Hapsburg 
territorial power in the main was founded by Charles IV 
of Bohemia, a Czech national idol. The Hapsburgs as- 
sumed their unique position in Germany as heirs of the 
Luxembourg family.’ 


HAPSBURG PROBLEMS 


N THE course of time the Hapsburgs became 
the rulers of Austrian and other varieties of 
Danubian Germans, Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenes, 
Rumanians, Magyars, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 
Poles, Jews, and Galician Ukrainians, plus a 
scattering of other nationalities. Most of these 
peoples were not acquired through conquest, 
but by the marriage of royalty. They entered the 
Hapsburg structure at one time or another be- 
cause their rulers saw advantages to themselves 
in so doing. Where entrance into the Empire 
was voluntary on the part of the rulers, their 
particular customs, laws, rights, and privileges 
generally were left untouched by Vienna, which 
consequently found itself administering the af- 
fairs of a heterogeneous mixture of peoples. 
What was acceptable in Poland might not be 
in Dalmatia and vice versa. Every people re- 
mained exceedingly tenacious of its special rights. 
An example of the difficulties encountered by 
the Hapsburgs offers itself in connection with a 
consideration of the varied systems of land ten- 
ure that prevailed in the several Hapsburg ter- 
ritories. Teutonic Austria proper included 
Slovenia from the days of the Hapsburgs’ pred- 
ecessors in Austria, the Babenbergs, until 1918. 
The few large estates in this predominantly 


*Sir R. Lodge, The Close of the Middle Ages, 1272-1494 
(London, 1924). Pp. 184-85, 273, 494- 


mountainous country consisted chiefly of forest 
land in which the peasants exercised the right 
of usage as a matter of course. The Hapsburgs 
abolished serfdom on their own estates in the 
fourteenth century, and local nobility in the 
Teutonic Austrian and the Slovene provinces 
gradually emulated their example. 

The Hungarian expatriates, Professor Jaszi 
and Vambery, supported by a Serbo-Czech anvil 
chorus, have been at some pains in recent years 
to point out that the Hapsburgs created the feudal 
system that prevailed in other parts of their 
possessions. The fact is that when, in the six- 
teenth century, the Austrian dynasty acquired 
the vacant thrones of Bohemia and Hungary, the 
system of latifundia—entailed estates—and the 
accompanying phenomenon of serfdom already 
was solidly established in these countries. The 
same was true of the Polish-Ukrainian province 
of Galicia, which Austria received in the Polish 
partitions of 1772 and 1795. 

As a matter of steady policy the House of Aus- 
tria improved the material and cultural condi- 
tions of the several peasantries which it found 
within its dominions, There is no national 
group whose situation failed to improve under 
Hapsburg rule, Parenthetically, it might be 
added that there is no national group whose 
position has failed to deteriorate since the disap- 
pearance of the Austrian house from that scene. 
On the other hand, the steady danger from 
Turkish, French, Venetian, and Prussian inva- 
sions, combined with the desire to maintain 
Austria’s traditional position in Germany, pre- 
vented any radical changes in local conditions, 
such as the abolition of serfdom. The abortive 
efforts of Maria Theresa and Joseph II in this 
respect served only to lighten the burdens of the 
agricultural population, which won full freedom 
from servile obligations in 1848. 


LAND HOLDING IN THE EMPIRE 


WING to the efforts of a certain school of 
@) literary expressionists to convince the 
world that the various systems of land tenure 
that existed in Danubia were inventions of the 
imperial house designed to make everyone except 
the Hapsburgs (and their critics) miserable, it 
may be interesting to examine one of the meth- 
ods of land holding practiced in the old empire. 

In 1797 Austria concluded peace with the 
French Republic, in the person of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, at Campo Formio. This treaty gave 
Austria the bulk of the territory of the Venetian 
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Republic, which found its long existence as an 
independent state terminated. Along with other 
Venetian holdings Austria received Dalmatia, 
the long narrow strip of coastland and moun- 
tains along the eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea. 

Austria inherited from Venice the kolonat 
system of land tenure in Dalmatia, which was 
and is inhabited largely by Croats with a sprin- 
kling of Serbs.? One feature of the kolonat system 
was that the landlord let the tenants have that 
part of his holdings which he did not cultivate 
himself. In return, he received from one-fifth to 
one-half of the produce raised by these tenants, 
the amount varying from locality to locality. 


S A BOY in Dalmatia just before World War 
I, I remember hearing the following criti- 
cisms directed against the still remembered kolo- 
nat arrangement. (1) It hindered change from 
one form of cultivation to another owing to the 
fact that the only security for the kmet (tenant) 
lay in cultivating the vines or other crops planted 
originally by his ancestors; many contracts, 
especially new ones, specified additional forms 
of cultivation with which the tenant had to com- 
ply. (2) It was difficult under this system to raise 
money on land. The landlord supposedly had 
little interest in burdening his land in order to 
give his tenant capital for bettering it. (3) Since 
everything depended on the personal credit 
standing of the kmet, he had to rely on usurers 
who might charge him from 12 to 25 percent in- 
terest. (4) The rigidity of the system prevented 
intensive cultivation and the creation of in- 
dustrial organizations (in connection with wine 
making, olive pressing, etc.). (5) The hereditary 
nature of the system—the son succeeded his 
father as tenant—split up the property to an ex- 
tensive degree. As a result of sub-division be- 
tween members of the same family, the holdings 
were small, usually less than half an acre. 

As far as I can remember (on the basis of my 
juvenile observations of the time) all these criti- 
cisms were valid. But the point is that, far from 
being an invention of the Hapsburgs, the kolon- 
at system dates from the medieval period in 
whose statutes it is to be found embodied. Also 
it was cemented in local custom. Ragusa, the 
powerful medieval city republic on the Adriatic, 
has preserved her elaborate series of statutes on 
this institution. 


?In normal times the Serbs are centered around Knin, 
Benkovac, and Kotor (Cattaro). 





OR A TIME the Turks held sway in Dal- 

matia and, during the period of their rule, 
they established four categories of land. (1) Mulk 
—freehold property which included only houses 
and outbuildings. (2) Yakuf—property held by 
Mohammedan religious foundations. (3) State- 
lands—all uncultivated and forest land. (4) Mirlje 
—cultivated lands given to the Turkish con- 
querors or to feudal lords who accepted Islam. 
Mirlje lands owed part of their produce to the 
state, and the state’s permission was necessary for 
alienation of the land; in default of male heirs 
it escheated to the state. 

The Venetians did not change this system dur- 
ing their domination of Dalmatia. What the Aus- 
trians might have done when they acquired the 
province in 1797 is problematical. In 1805 they 
had to cede both Dalmatia and Istria, the pear- 
shaped peninsula at the head of the Adriatic Sea, 
to France by the terms of the Peace of Pressburg 
which set a diplomatic seal upon the military 
decisions reached at Ulm and Austerlitz. 

In Istria and Dalmatia from 1805 to 1813 the 
French established a worthy precedent for the 
recent Nazi and Italian administrative experi- 
ments in these regions. The French mixed mas- 
sacres and material improvements with cheerful 
impartiality.s A French decree of September 4, 
1806, declared that “invested” lands (i.e., lands 
leased under the kolonat system) henceforth were 
to be freehold. Female inheritance was allowed, 
and the tithe given heretofore to the state was 
changed to a land tax. When the Austrians in 
1813 drove the French out of Dalmatia and Istria 
they restored the old system wherever it had 
prevailed, simply out of resentment against the 
French whose every action they desired to re- 
pudiate as definitely as possible. 


ATER on, however, the Viennese regime be- 
gan to press a policy of land redemption 

for the benefit of the peasant. The prevalence 
of usury, which for centuries enslaved Dalmatian 
farmers when Venice ruled the province, and 
Vienna’s own chronic lack of liquid capital ham- 
pered the execution of Austria’s aims. The peas- 
ants themselves had a profound distrust of paper 
money, and, in fact, of any kind of money. They 
usually invested their savings in jewelry, a cir- 
cumstance which explains the picturesqueness of 
Dalmatian and Istrian holiday costumes. But 


*T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, The Quarnero, and Istria, 
(Oxford, 1877), I, 165-68, 974; I, 164-65. 
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thanks to Vienna’s consistently pursued redemp- 
tion plans the peasants eventually became in- 
dependent proprietors. Dr. Krels noted in a care- 
ful survey written in 1907 that the kolonat had 
disappeared and freehold was almost universal. 
The system of banks established by Austria to 
finance peasant loans and improvements effected 
in the system of land registration were important 
agencies in Vienna’s land redemption program. 


T MAY be argued, of course, that the Haps- 
burgs should have ended systems such as the 
kolonat much earlier. Yet its long preservation 
does not represent that tacit alliance between 
the authorities and vested interests that the 
modern proletarian school of writers likes to 
allege. Many families occupied the same land for 
centuries and preferred kolonat to free peasant 
status. There were many good points about this 
system. The landlord had to provide and keep 
in a good state of repair the tenant’s house and 
other buildings; the tenant (kmet) could not be 
evicted so long as he cultivated his land properly, 
and he had the right of pre-emption. Foreign 
observers often noted that the kmet’s position 
in many ways was more secure than that of the 
free peasant.* Obviously this Dalmatian example 
indicates the complexity of conditions inherited 
by the Hapsburgs who could not end all abuses 
at a stroke without doing more harm than good. 


Tue LEGEND oF “DIVIDE AND RULE” 


ET THE politicians of the several former 

Hapsburg nationalities continue to utter 
the cry of “oppression.” The legend of divide et 
impera underlies the still prevalent belief in 
Hapsburg oppression of non-Germanic nationali- 
ties, although Schénerer attacked the dynasty 
because he said it favored the Slavs. A more ac- 
curate analysis seems to be that of the Spanish 
historian, Professor A. Sardo y Vilar, who de- 
clared early in the twentieth century: “With the 
exception of Switzerland, Austria is the only 
state in Europe which upholds the principle of 
nationality for all its subjects. . . . If you do not 
follow the example of Austria you have no right 
to champion the principle of national rights for 
oppressed peoples, for if there are any oppressed 
enslaved nations in Europe, these live and suffer 
in Russia, Britain, and France, not in Austria, 
a state which in the matter of freedom, civiliza- 
tion, and humanity stands far above the accusa- 


*See especially Great Britain Foreign Office Hand- 
books, Dalmatia and The Austrian Littoral (London, 1920). 


tions, lies, and slanders of malicious political 
scribblers.” Similarly Professor Gerhart Burian 
Ladner has pointed out that the treatment of the 
nations represented in the Hapsburg empire was 
“throughout history, incomparably more equit- 
able” than that accorded minorities in the Suc- 
cession States formed in 1918. Even Professor 
Masaryk admitted that the Czech revolution 
would not have been possible without the edu- 
cation that his people had enjoyed in the Haps- 
burg Monarchy. 


URING 1914-18, of course, the exiled pro- 
fessor-politicians were playing for big 
stakes, They followed the rule of “All’s fair in 
war,” and they won. It was natural that in the 
period 1918-1939 also, they should have con- 
tinued to affirm the rectitude of their wartime 
behavior. Thus Dr. Bene3, who became Ma- 
saryk’s foreign minister, in 1919 persuaded the 
Allied powers to issue an anti-Hapsburg declara- 
tion. When Emperor Karl arrived in Budapest 
in the spring of 1921 on his first venture to re- 
cover the Hungarian throne, Czechoslovakia 
threatened blockade and war. Bewildered France 
and England backed up the demand for Karl's 
expulsion. Later in the year the Emperor made 
a second try, and BeneS mobilized the Czech 
army. Poland and Italy confirmed his anti-Haps- 
burg policy. When Archduke Otto, the present 
heir to the throne, came of age, Czechoslovakia 
and the Serbian-dominated Serb-Croat-Slovene 
state resorted to indiscriminate threats of war 
and invasion, even though it was by this time 
apparent that unless the Austrians could find 
some symbol of unity Hitler would fall heir to 
the country. Hitler himself opposed the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. He was aware that the 
proclamation of the monarchy had become “an 
even more favored idea with the Austrians than 
the Anschluss. A recall of Archduke Otto to his 
fatherland would, in fact, have brought all Herr 
Hitler’s aspirations to a sudden end.”® 
Serb and Czech attitudes toward the restora- 
tion idea had no basis in alleged “bitter memor- 
ies” cherished by the former Hapsburg peoples 
whose destinies since 1918 have been directed 
from Prague and Belgrade. But Serb and Czech 
politicians were deathly afraid of a recrudescence 
of Hapsburg sentiment among Croats, Slovenes, 
Sudetendeutsch, Slovaks, etc. Therefore the 
Czech and Serb governments preferred Anschluss 
to restoration. The consequences of this prefer- 


* Oswald Dutch, Thus Died Austria (London, 1938). 
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ence were the Munich “betrayal” and the blast- 
ing of Belgrade by German Stukas. 

Yet even when Czechoslovakia, Austria, Po- 
land, Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene state, 
Italy, and Hungary all had joined one another 
on history’s scrap heap in the period 1938-43, 
the politicians operating from Park Avenue and 
similar vantage points continued to harp on the 
same old anti-Hapsburg themes. 


THE AUSTRIAN BATTALION 


HIS “anvil chorus” reached its crescendo in 
‘Toe with the famous case of the Aus- 
trian Battalion established by authority of the 
Departments of War and State in November 
1942. Archduke Otto, who was in the United 
States at the time, promptly offered his services 
to aid in the recruiting of the battalion and 
formed the “Military Committee for the Libera- 
tion of Austria” for this purpose, His collabora- 
tion found favor with the War Department, 
which hoped that other Austrian groups that had 
been distinguishing themselves in waging verbal 
war for democracy likewise would offer material 
aid. Instead, two of these organizations did every- 
thing possible to sabotage the battalion project. 
Most notable in this respect was “Austrian 
Action,” spearheaded by Count Czernin and Dr. 
E. K. Winter, formerly a devout monarchist. 
This organization echoed the sentiments ex- 
pressed first by Serbian exile groups and later 
by the Tito faction. It is perhaps significant that 
since the end of hostilities this organization has 
campaigned for the cession of a section of the 
Austrian province of Carinthia to Tito. 

These “Austrians” joined Czech, Serb, and 
Italian groups in labeling the whole battalion 
project a “monarchist maneuver.” Factually this 
was not the case. Archduke Otto declared often 
enough that he realized that the people of Aus- 
tria would decide for themselves what kind of 
government they wanted. All he was interested in 
was the liberation of his fellow countrymen from 
their German masters as quickly as possible. 


NDOUBTEDLY a proper exploitation of 

the battalion might have contributed to 
this desired end. The Hitlerian structure’s basis 
was the idea of German unity, the concept that 
the Germans should rule Europe because there 
are more people of Teutonic blood on that con- 
tinent than members of any other nationality, 
except for the Russians, whom the Germans hold 
to be more Asiatic than European anyway. 
Austria was the key point in this Pan-German 





thesis, since it connected the Reich Germans 
with the Trans-Danubian Germans of Hungary, 
Italy, the Serb-Croat-Slovene state, Italy, and 
Rumania. Austria was the center of Nazi rail, 
air, and water communications east and west 
from Germany to Rumania, and north and 
south from Czechoslovakia to the Balkans. 
Should the Austrians repudiate the Pan-German 
idea, Rumanian oil and wheat, Hungarian agri- 
cultural produce, Balkan minerals, and Austrian 
iron, lumber, livestock, and dairy produce might 
be lost overnight. Croats, Slovenes, Slovaks, 
Rumanians, Hungarians, Serb Quislings, Bul- 
gars, Albanians, and Italians all might join the 
race to get out from under. The Austrian Bat- 
talion was a political device of great importance, 
but it was not necessarily a monarchist device. 


HETHER the mere creation of an Aus- 
\ \ trian fighting force in the Allied armies 
could have engineered a blow-up in the home- 
land or not is a matter of opinion. It has been 
argued that the wide dispersion of Austrian 
troops on all battlefronts at the time militated 
against such a possibility. But the fact that Ger- 
man propaganda organs issued almost verbatim 
copies of Serbo-Czech exile pronouncements in- 
dicates the extent to which the project bothered 
Berlin. In any event, an Austrian unit fighting 
with the Allies would have been a step toward 
recognition as a “belligerent Ally” instead of the 
enemy nation that Soviet Russia has since pro- 
claimed her. Certainly the Austrian people at 
home had no reason to turn on their German 
masters unless they could expect better treat- 
ment than that accorded them in 1918. Their 
quiescence up to the hour of deliverance is easy 
to explain in the light of the fate of the Austrian 
Battalion, which demonstrated the extent to 
which dictates of Czech and Serbian exile groups 
dominated the policies of the Western democ- 
racies toward Danubia. 


OME foreign language publications in the 
United States, together with the general run 

of “liberal” newspapers, and a galaxy of publi- 
cists ranging from Congressman Emmanuel Celler 
to Dorothy Thompson, have spread the idea that 
the battalion project failed because there were 
too few volunteers. If this contention were true 
it would be scarcely remarkable. Austrians resi- 
dent in the United States were not eligible for 
the unit unless they were under thirty-five years 
of age. But Austrians under that age already 

(Continued on page 308) 











Is Common Sense Enoughe 


Orden Smucker 








NE of the most persistent barriers to ef- 
fective scientific thinking in the social 
sciences is the myth that common sense 

judgments about social phenomena are equal to, 
or better than, knowledge arrived at by techni- 
cally trained social scientists. The average student 
tends to bring to the classroom a rather naive 
and tenacious respect for common sense. 

Observations based on common sense generally 
are only partly correct, if not actually false, be- 
cause they are not based on accurate, empirical 
observation, nor are they aided by instruments 
of measurement and the carefully defined con- 
ceptualizations of the various disciplines. The 
common sense approach tends to be unreliable 
because single individuals can acquire only a 
very limited experience of groups, and, because 
of prejudice and emotion, a large portion of 
such experience is rejected. Common sense an- 
swers usually are absolute judgments with very 
little use made of exploratory hypotheses to be 
verified or rejected by subsequent research and 
critical restatement. 

The scientific approach, on the other hand, 
involves the critical evaluation of sources, the 
ability to keep conclusions on a tentative basis 
until adequate data are available, and the de- 
velopment of an attitude of personal detachment 
with reference to the acceptance or rejection of 
the generalization. Even when the generalization 
is formulated, it should not be regarded as final, 
but only as representing the present conclusion 
based on existing evidence. 


THe MytuH oF COMMON SENSE 


URTHER insight into the scientific inade- 
quacy of the speculative approach to human 
behavior may be secured through the analysis of 
the common sense approach from the standpoint 
of its mythic character. Bain? has pointed out 
that the history of man, to a considerable degree, 








“There is a common meeting ground in the meth- 
odologies of the natural sciences and the social 
sciences,” states the author of this article, an associate 
professor of history at Michigan State College in East 
Lansing. 








is a history of his myths. Hunches, insights, 
“sixth sense” phenomena, intuition, and com- 
mon sense all belong in the category of myths. 
Since myth making and myth thinking are char- 
acteristic of a considerable portion of man’s 
social behavior, the social scientist is confronted 
with the burden of correcting the misinforma- 
tion based on various types of myths and of de- 
veloping the scientific approach. 

One of the difficulties in recognizing any myth, 
including the common sense myth, is that its ad- 
herents regard it as the plain ‘“unvarnished” 
truth. Because it represents a cherished value it 
is most difficult to dislodge. Only as its vitality 
begins to ebb is the myth recognized. Social 
science teachers, in their concern for the en- 
couragement of the scientific attitude in students, 
should not neglect to examine their own at- 
titudes and thinking procedures to see that they 
measure up to at least the same standards they 
are attempting to impose on students. It is very 
easy to develop a myth-minded quality when 
thinking about a particular pet enthusiasm or a 
particular doctrine or theory. Take for example, 
the concepts of geographic determinism, athe- 
ism, Nordic supremacy, fascism, Marxism, the 
“Great Books” theory of education, free love, 
free enterprise, or technocracy. The issue is not 
whether one is for or against any of the above, 
but whether in dealing with these concepts the 
individual demonstrates a critical, rational, rea- 
soned attitude, and willingness to modify judg- 
ments in accordance with scientific evidence. 


SCIENCE IN HUMAN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


N COMBATTING the common sense ap- 
I proach to human behavior as essentially un- 
reliable, it should be shown that human social 
behavior is natural phenomena susceptible to 
analysis by methods developed in the social sci- 
ences. 

Science is human activity directed toward the 
discovery of recurrent phenomena with the find- 
ings stated in systematic fashion. Eventually 
principles may be established that will enable 
one to forecast probabilities and ultimately to 


Reed Bain, “Man the Myth-Maker,” the Scientific 
Monthly. LXV (July 1947) 61. 
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predict results. Social scientists are not always 
able to predict with the accuracy characteristic 
of some of the older sciences; but the social sci- 
ences are not unique in their inability to guaran- 
tee precise prediction. In the natural sciences 
there are many areas of knowledge in which 
prediction can be only approximate. For instance, 
the “meteorologist is seldom able to predict the 
weather on a given day two weeks in the future” 
despite the accurate instruments available to 
him. The “botanist cannot predict which seeds 
out of a package will not germinate.’’ The 
“geologist would not like to have us press him 
for a statement as to where the next earthquake 
will occur.” And the physicist would not “risk 
his professional status by predicting which rail- 
road rail will crack during the next heavy frost.’”? 

The examples cited could be expanded indef- 
initely. The facts contained therein warrant the 
view that exactness is a relative term; that no 
single science is exceeding precise; that the social 
sciences should not be condemned as unscientific 
and speculative disciplines because of their 
fallibility in exact prediction. 


social sciences cannot claim a scientific status 
because there are diverging points of view in the 
explanation of a given phenomenon. For ex- 
ample, the following questions evoke a variety of 
answers among social scientists: 

Is the field of social engineering a proper 
activity for the social scientist or does his re- 
sponsibility cease upon completion of the anal- 
ysis of the phenomenon? 

Is human behavior to be explained by cultural 
or genetic factors? 

Is economic behavior more adequately ex- 
plained by the use of Marshallian or Keynesian 
concepts? 

Does learning take place most effectively under 
the progressive, child-centered or under the tradi- 
tional, book-centered methods of education? 

In controversial questions such as those listed 
above, reasonably strong cases, with adequate 
authority cited, can be made for the different 
poles of thought represented. To the critics who 
cite such disagreement as further evidence of the 
unscientific character of the social sciences, it 
should be pointed out that the disagreements 
are no greater than in the other sciences. Gen- 
erally, it can be stated that the areas of agree- 


por contention is held by some that the 


*Chester Alexander, “Is Sociology an Exact Science?” 
American Sociological Review. II (February 1946) 5. 





ment in the social sciences are much larger than 
the areas of disagreement, 

The disagreements in the other sciences are 
numerous. For example, in chemistry there is 
considerable disagreement as to whether petrol- 
eum has an animal or vegetable origin. In the 
same field there are several theories concerning 
polymerization by emulsions. In the field of 
physics there is considerable disagreement as to 
whether light is based on wave motions or a 
shower of particles. 

We have shown that both the social sciences 
and the natural sciences operate under various 
degrees of inexactness, of fallibility of prediction, 
and of disagreement over causal factors. Con- 
versely, there is a common meeting ground in the 
methodologies of the natural sciences and the 
social sciences. Both engage in observation, 
formulation of hypotheses, gathering the known 
facts, experimentation, classification, and the re- 
formation of generalizations on the basis of which 
these data corroborate or reject the original hy- 
potheses. 


SCIENCE AS A CORRECTION OF COMMON SENSE 


NE way of re-stating the problem of this 

paper is to regard science as a correction 
of common sense. The untrained person inter- 
prets the facts and experiences of his life only in 
relation to his previous beliefs based on the 
established misconceptions and customary eval- 
uations and standards to which he is accustomed. 
We will examine several of the methods used 
in the social sciences to show how they correct 
and refine the common sense approach. 

The historical method depends upon a large 
body of verifiable data which are organized and 
interpreted in the light of established principles 
of historical research. The historical fact is se- 
cured through painstaking research in which a 
patient scholar examines thousands of judi- 
ciously questioned observations and thousands of 
pieces of numerical data extracted from docu- 
ments. He selects the historic facts from the mass 
of data and interprets them according to direc- 
tive hypotheses and complicated techniques. 

The statistical technique has come into con- 
siderable prominence as a research tool in the 
social sciences. The statement of results in 
quantitative terms tends to minimize the bias 
of the investigator, it facilitates verification by 
other researchers, and it provides precise mathe- 
matical delineation in place of vague, descriptive 
phrases. 

The statistical method in-combination with 
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other research methods is useful in checking, 
correcting, and verifying hypotheses and gen- 
eralizations. It facilitates the accurate descrip- 
tion of social trends and the prediction of be- 
havior. At present, not all social data are 
susceptible to statistical manipulation and this 
limitation should be recognized, It is not nec- 
essarily superior to other procedure and certainly 
should not prejudice one against the use of 
other productive, non-quantitative efforts to dis- 
cover truth. 

The survey method can be considered an ex- 
tension of the common sense approach. The term 
is used to indicate an orderly and comprehensive 
collection and analysis of the facts about the 
total life of a community or some specific phase 
of it. It is usually preliminary to the location of 
a problem for further analysis and study. Often 
the procedure is invalidated by the fact that the 
data are collected in support of a desired reform 
in the community. The survey method is not re- 
garded as a valid research tool, but rather as an 
excellent means of investigation. 

The case study procedure, used successfully by 
the social anthropologist, includes a variety of 
methods. It involves the painstaking investiga- 
tion of a case or situation in terms of all of the 
factors and influences affecting it. The case study 
may be applied to an individual, a community, 
an institution, or any group that may be consid- 
ered a basic unit of study. 

Data are gathered from all possible sources, 
including interviews, official documents, and 
questionnaires. In contrast to the statistical 
method, the case study method gives depth to 
the analysis by providing a realistic picture, 
that is continuous through time, of the experi- 
ences, social forces, and cultural influences to 
which the person or group has been subjected. 
A primary requisite is thoroughness. The unit 
is observed in terms of its interactions in the 
total cultural setting. In case studies of individ- 
uals, verbatim comments are frequently inserted 
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and feeling tones are often conveyed. One of the 
difficulties encountered in this method is its sub- 
jectivity. Its skillful use in the hands of a 
competent scientist, however, will provide a 
thorough picture of the unit in contrast to the 
limited and generally superficial picture based on 
common sense observation. 


CORRECTION OF FALLACIES 


ONTINUING and deliberate efforts must 

be made by the social scientist to develop 

the scientific habit of mind. The fallacious logic 

and reasoning of the common sense myth, intui- 

tive and insightful, must be made apparent to 
as wide an audience as possible. 

The student must be guarded against thinking 
that spatial nearness or even participation in 
groups gives him a guaranteed understanding of 
the situations. He must guard himself against the 
tendency to generalize on the basis of inadequate 
data. He must caution himself against believing 
that a causal condition necessarily exists if two 
phenomena occur repeatedly at the same time. 

The student must be warned against accepting 
the particularistic theory of social causation. 
Most social problems of contemporary life, as 
well as those of the historic past, have multiple 
causes, and the single explanation represents an 
oversimplification of a complicated situation. 

All of these fallacious ways of thinking about 
social phenomena must be vigorously combatted 
and dispelled. The mythic orientation under 
which so many people operate must be replaced 
by the reasoned and rational approaches of the 
natural and social sciences. Only as this is done 
can man escape from the irrational fears and 
actions that have characterized so much of his 
behavior throughout the centuries, as well as in 
the contemporary scene. In other words, one of 
the significant questions of the age concerns the 
ability of man to harness the forces of the sci- 
ences—physical, biological, and social—for the 
promotion of the welfare of society. 





Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer: I am aware of the difficulty of establishing in these fields [the social disci- 
plines] rigorous criteria of competence and qualification. Nevertheless at a time when the whole world 
realizes that many of its most vital problems depend on an understanding of human behavior .. . 
and of the regularities which underlie the operations of our varied society, we should recognize the 
great benefits which may come from attracting men and women of prominence to the study of these 
questions (Senate hearings on National Science Foundation Bill, 1946. Quoted in Stuart Chase, The 
Proper Study of Mankind, p. 12). 
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Make Your Own Recordings 


Richard A. Siggelkow 








ADIO as a classroom teaching aid presents 
many problems. Broadcasts may not be 
“previewed,” the time element is a seri- 

ous handicap, and the program can be heard by 
only one particular class. Furthermore, it would 
be an unusually optimistic teacher who would 
seriously expect a majority of his students to 
listen to assigned evening programs that com- 
pete so often and sometimes so unfortunately 
with more popular broadcasts. We solved these 
problems last year when our Junior class pur- 
chased a recording device for the school with 
profits from the prom. Our school, for its size, 
thus became a pioneer in the use of such equip- 
ment.? 


ADVANTAGES OF RECORDED PROGRAMS 


HIS report is confined mainly to the use of in- 
"Vclehdaotes recordings in history and social 
studies classes. The employment of recorded 
radio network programs in the classroom is in 
its infancy. Yet such material can transform the 
subject, so often dull and uninspiring to many 
students, into a real and meaningful experience. 
Variety, a desirable addition to any classroom, is 
introduced into established procedures, programs 
can be interrupted for discussion, and material 
can be conveniently reviewed. 

It is no small advantage to be able to preview 
your recordings and prepare the students for 
the programs, Outstanding acting talent is often 
featured and students profit by listening to 
trained voices. Often such dramatizations are 
related to other fields, such as English and 
science, which makes it possible to correlate 
history with other subjects. With the co-opera- 
tion of the music department our world history 
and geography classes use recordings of music 
of the various countries as they are studied. 
Short musical programs, including several mod- 
ern numbers, often point up the distinct con- 
nection between classical and modern music. 








A social studies teacher in Columbus (Wisconsin) 
High School tells how the classroom may be enlivened 
by “homemade” recordings of radio programs and 
interviews with local celebrities. 








SeuEnenamnenaamene 


Ca information is effectively brought 
out through records. Students are able to 
listen to on-the-spot reports, and political con- 
ventions and other historical events are interest- 
ing additions to the record library. Each week we 
pick up a different news commentator to enrich 
the usual current events work. Students show 
marked ability in differentiating between rapid 
fire “sensational” reporters and the more reliable 
objective newscasters. Giving pupils a chance to 
analyze these authorities is perhaps even more 
valuable than the news itself. In any case it is a 
start towards training our people to listen dis- 
criminatingly to the radio. The many possibili- 
ties offered by discussion programs on current 
events and problems, such as World Front and 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air should not 
be overlooked. 

When history is skillfully dramatized the 
listener realizes something of the character of 
the persons involved and their influence on the 
situation portrayed. The illusion of reality is 
sometimes so strong that students come to feel 
personally acquainted with the famous and even 
experience the illusion that they were actually 
present at the event itself. 


NETWORK PROGRAMS 


EVERAL examples will indicate how record- 
ings are used in our school. The on-the- 
spot historical “flashback” program, CBS Is 
There (now called You Are There) included “The 
Battle of Gettysburg.” A recording of this pro- 
gram was played for a class in United States his- 


1A reliable straight recording device can be purchased 
for around $40. However, the ideal solution for a teacher 
would be a combination radio-phonograph-recorder. There 
is at least one such machine on the market now, a very 
excellent portable, which retails at $go. It would seem 
logical to anticipate some discount if the equipment is to 
be used for educational purposes. 

After the initial cost of the machine, expenses are 
negligible. Cutting needles and discs are no more ex- 
pensive than the upkeep of any average record library. As 
a matter of fact, it is far cheaper to make your own 
recordings than it is to purchase commercially prepared 
albums. Reliable aluminum base, ten-inch discs purchased 
in any quantity average only go cents each. (You will 
also be agreeably surprised at the elimination of surface 
noise on records which you cut yourself.) 
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tory. The teacher first oriented the class to the 
battleground proper, locating troop positions on 
a blackboard map with colored chalk. Important 
points of the battlefield, such as Big Round Top 
and the peach orchard, were indicated. The posi- 
tions of the several announcers reporting the bat- 
tle were also marked on the map in order of their 
“appearance.” After leaving the students in their 
position at General Meade’s headquarters the 
program began. The ensuing report was so real- 
istic the pupils almost began to duck the bullets. 

Other recordings from this CBS series used in 
United States history included reports on Co- 
lumbus discovering America, the assassination of 
President Lincoln, “Philadelphia, 1776,” a Salem 
witchcraft trial, and the Burr-Hamilton duel. 
Several CBS Is There programs effectively used 
in world history included reports on the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius at Pompeii, the death of Julius 
Caesar, the defeat of the Spanish Armada, Na- 
poleon’s exile, and the death of Joan of Arc. 
Because of the many appropriate programs it is 
only possible to mention a few of NBC’s Caval- 
cade of America series, such as “One Wagon 
Westward,” the story of Oregon pioneers; “The 
Oath,” dealing with President Fillmore and the 
Compromise of 1850; “The Man Who Stepped 
Aside,” about Secretary of State Seward and 
President Lincoln; “The Admiral Who Had No 
Name,” the story of John Paul Jones; and the 
recent program, “The Man Who Took the Free- 
dom Train,” a popular presentation of the 
American spirit and optimism of the past which 
we would do well to reinforce today. The ABC 
series, Mr. President, featuring Edward Arnold, 
may also be noted. 

The network documentary series should not 
be overlooked. ABC and CBS both do outstand- 
ing jobs from time to time with such units as 
“Communism in America,” “Report Card,” and 
“The Eagle’s Brood,” an excellent study of 
juvenile delinquency. NBC’s Living—1948 also 
features programs with the documentary tech- 
nique. 

Standard discussion broadcasts, in addition to 
those already noted, include Northwestern Re- 
viewing Stand (MBS), America United (ABC), 
People’s Platform (CBS), and the perennial Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table (NBC). Cur- 
rent celebrities are given a chance to air their 
views over Meet the Press (MBS). 

The Ford Theater should also be mentioned 
for outstanding productions useful in drama- 
tizing history. Among the most noteworthy of 
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their radio plays are Robert Sherwood’s “Abra- 
ham Lincoln in Illinois” and “Abraham Lincoln 
in Washington,” which do much to bring out 
Mr. Lincoln as a human being. 

There are also a number of prepared pro- 
grams such as the 15-minute transcriptions of 
These Great Americans by the Institute for Demo- 
cratic Education, 415 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. These include Wendell Willkie, the 
late President Roosevelt, George Washington 
Carver, Jane Addams, and others. 


STUDENTs Recorp LocAL EVENTs 


UR citizenship classes use the recorder in 
an unusual manner, Local city officials par- 
ticipate in panel discussions with the students. 
Their comments are recorded on the spot. The 
mayor recently co-operated in such a “broad- 
cast” and his explanation of the functions of 
his office and the city council are now preserved 
for future classes. The machine is portable and 
was used by the citizenship class to explain how 
we vote in our town. A recording was cut at 
the polls during the primary elections, each 
citizen explaining his part in the voting process 
right up to the point where a student represent- 
ing the social studies classes was “challenged” 
because he was not old enough to vote. 
Student panel groups have been recorded as 
they discussed various problems. The recordings, 
when replayed, revealed strong and weak points 
in the techniques and arguments of the panel 
and the class. “Radio plays” have been written 
and recorded by students. These “original” 
broadcasts may, of course, be used to fit into sub- 
sequent units. A series of recordings have also 
been worked out to supplement our collection 
of filmstrips, the running commentary to be used 
with the pictures as they are projected. These 
records are made at 33 rpm instead of the stand- 
ard 78 rpm, which means a great saving on discs. 


E BELIEVE that we have presented our 

social studies material more effectively 
this year than ever before through radio and 
records. We have the opportunity to arouse new 
interest in what might previously have been 
considered dull stuff by the students. A good 
radio dramatization is as effective as a movie. 
Finally, it should be stressed that such audio 
aids do not replace the teacher, but make him 
more important than ever—for now he must 
select the proper materials and present them at 
the proper time and in the proper manner. 


Sore cee 
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Educating World Citizens 


Rose Schneideman 











HERE was a time, very long ago, when 

education consisted of the most elemen- 

tary forms of learning. As progress in civili- 
zation revealed new truths, various studies were 
explored, gradually adding to the school curricu- 
lum subject matter that was unrelated because 
each had been introduced as a new area of learn- 
ing. Into one compartment the ingenious scholars 
apportioned the history of the world, into an- 
other its geography, into a third its literature, 
into a fourth skills in writing, and so on until 
every phase of learning had been accounted for. 
Teaching soon became a profession as precise as 
mathematics, allocating so much content for such 
a period of time and determining the exact facts 
each student was required to master in each seg- 
ment of the curriculum. 


THE CULT OF SPECIALISM 


ND then the specialists appeared: subject 
teachers for this and for that, experts, each 

of whom knew one subject so thoroughly that his 
authority could not be challenged, even though 
he knew very little about everything else on his 
students’ program. Then came the books, each a 
glowing document of its subject without the re- 
motest suggestion of any other lest the reader 
become confused and pedagogues become 
alarmed by an intrusion into their sacred pre- 
cincts. No geography presumed to mention his- 
tory and no history dared to draw upon literature 
to describe the life of the people, for that would 
impinge upon the territory consigned to other 
departments. And so literature built up a library 
of fables and fairies, geography concentrated on 
natural life, history recounted chronological 
events, and education in general became a series 








Warning that “This is our last opportunity to work 
for peace,” the author of this article indicates some of 
the pressing needs in a program of education for world 
citizenship. As an elementary school teacher in the City 
of New York, and as the author of Democratic Educa- 
tion in Practice (Harpers, 1945), Miss Schneideman 
writes thoughtfully from a rich background of experi- 
ence. 








of facts stacked high in parallel pillars of wisdom 
through the solemn process of memorization. 

As a result of this development, learning was 
hampered by artificial barriers arbitrarily erected 
between areas of knowledge. The student was 
rarely permitted to lift the curtains surrounding 
the history lesson to study the geographical and 
the sociological implications underlying the 
events of his lessons. A civics class was seldom 
advised to scrutinize the folkways and mores of a 
nation to find out why certain forms of govern- 
ments were overthrown; the history class clung 
to its dates and wars and generals, each ap- 
proached according to its own nationalistic ver- 
sion; the geography class studied the waterways 
and rainfall, the topography and industries, never 
delving into the sociological result of agricultural 
neglect produced by its feudal system or the 
famine resulting from sending men to training 
camps instead of to the farms. No, these could 
not be associated, for a wall stood between sub- 
jects, preventing a unified study even though 
such an approach could clarify and thus human- 
ize the learning process. 


HE outcome of former procedures might not 

have been so tragic if the books adopted by 
each subject had not clung to the cult of special- 
ism and maintained the concept of the isolation 
of subjects. Until recent years, each specialty was 
so strictly observed that there was rarely a hint 
of sociological interpretation in a history and 
never a suggestion of war and the causes of war 
in a geography. The student was utterly unaware 
of relationships because geography was geography 
and history was history and authors of textbooks 
were obliged to observe the unwritten law of 
separation. Occasionally, however, one crossed 
the no man’s land into foreign territory, but that 
occurred only when the script cried out for inte- 
gration; when the geographical lives of a people 
became so interwoven with their historical and 
sociological lives that separation was virtually 
impossible. But this was the exception. As a rule, 
the dates, the names of generals, and the towns 
captured were the highlights of a course, while its 
sociological aspects were only window dressing. 
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And so generations of children in every land 
studied history lessons constructed upon a belief 
in the righteousness of their own country through 
the ages. They learned that other nations were 
always at fault in every clash, and that the large 
armies of their own nation existed only to uphold 
the cause of truth and justice. Meanwhile, wars 
of aggression were fought to prove the right to 
power over weaker peoples. When great men at- 
tempted to halt the march toward destruction, 
smaller men mocked their “idealism” saying that 
“men must fight.” There were more wars and 
more wars because men were prepared for it by 
their training, first in school and then by govern- 
ments which believed that men must prove them- 
selves right by proving themselves strong. 


HE modern teacher is finding the new road 

rough and steep. There is no blueprint to 
show relationships, and few books have been 
written with the purpose of combining the hu- 
man conditions with factual events in the history 
of nations. Yet it will be conceded that great 
literature produced by poets, novelists, and play- 
wrights could be used to advantage to supplement 
the writings of historians, for, in an effort to 
alleviate suffering, they often threw light upon 
the defects of their period. Teachers, however, 
are unfamiliar with the exigencies in the lives of 
people that caused the wars, the revolutions, the 
famine, and other tragedies of history, and they 
are not always able to associate such causes as 
fanatic nationalism with the destruction of a 
great world power. How, therefore, can their 
students be made to understand the dangers to 
permanent peace when those who teach are them- 
selves unaware of the relationship between war 
and want, between totalitarianism and persecu- 
tion, and between provincialism and progress? 
Teachers, educated in the old traditions of ge- 
ography and history, are unprepared to present 
a social studies lesson that embraces all forms of 
related learnings without guidance from those 
who are able to make such associations after study 
that qualifies them for the task. 


HREE needs are urgent at this time. Unless 

they are met, progress in the field of the 
social studies will be halted indefinitely. First, 
a new curriculum for use in the entire world is a 
fundamental necessity. This curriculum on all 
levels of learning would remove barriers between 
subjects and would prohibit any approach that 


presented a nationalistic version of the justifica- 
tion for war. Because of these qualifications the 
curriculum would of necessity grow out of the 
work of Unesco, all its members approving the 
plan before it is translated into the languages of 
the world for distribution in every nation. 

Secondly, provision must be made for the 
writing of a new set of social studies textbooks 
at all levels of learning, textbooks which would 
indicate no preference for any nation, and which 
would present a broad and true picture of the 
relationship between conditions and events, be- 
tween cause and effect, and between past and 
present. The objectives of such books must be 
geared to the teaching of world citizenship 
through understanding of the past, in order to 
prepare the next generation for their responsi- 
bility in the construction of a world government 
with full power to enforce peace. 

But of what value will be these textbooks, as- 
suming that every child in all countries possessed 
copies addressed to their age level, if teachers lack 
the ability to make proper use of them? The third 
requirement, therefore, is the re-training of teach- 
ers, not only in the art of using modern tech- 
niques in teaching the social studies, but in ac 
quiring a full understanding of their responsi- 
bility; namely, the responsibility for molding the 
minds of future citizens of the world to prepare 
them for the problems that they will face in main- 
taining world peace. 


DECADE ago, when the integration of sub- 
jects became a reality, opposition was ex- 
pressed in many quarters. Today, when teachers 
who have been conducting departmentalized sub- 
jects are being requested to draw into their 
lessons material that they no longer recall from 
their own student years, objections are increasing 
at an alarming rate. The English teacher re- 
members very little history, and the history 
teacher shudders at the thought of discussing lit- 
erature. Both are fearful that they will appear 
ignorant in the eyes of their students. For the first 
time most teachers, including those who have 
done outstanding work, are beginning to dis- 
cover that they are incompetent. When teachers 
add the inevitable loss of their students’ confi- 
dence to the lack of self respect engendered by 


1 Editor’s note: Readers will be interested in a recently 
completed study by I. James Quillen, Textbook Improve- 
ment and International Understanding (Washington: The 
American Council on Education, 1948). 


(Continued on page 306) 
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The City Council Comes to 
Wilbur Wright Junior High School 





Clarence Killmer 





FEW years ago we sat in the seats you 

A now occupy. Today we are members of 

the City Council, elected by your parents. 
We are here to tell you about our work. We are 
going to explain some of our present duties. 
Then we are going to invite you to ask us ques- 
tions.” 

These opening remarks came from the ma- 
jority floor leader of the Cleveland City Council. 
He spoke as chairman of a panel of six council- 
men, who were seated around a table on the 
stage of the school auditorium. Beside the 
speaker sat the president of the Council. The 
four other councilmen came from the wards in 
which the students lived. 


PREPARATION 


HE DAY before the scheduled visit, every 
‘ae of the pupils in the auditorium had 
spent part of his social studies class period pre- 
paring for the program. Each student was given 
a mimeographed ward map and a lesson guide 
explaining the organization and work of the 
City Council. In order to secure a usable ward 
map on an 81% x 11-inch sheet of paper, only 
the four wards in which the students lived were 
reproduced. 

The school’s public address system was also 
put to work during the preparatory program. A 
ten-minute broadcast, repeated during each of 
the nine periods of the school day, was directed 
to the thirty social studies classes, where the stu- 
dents sat with their maps spread out before them 
on their desk. Following the directions that came 
through the loudspeaker, the pupils marked the 
names of streets, and traced the boundary lines 


—— 











A major problem in American democracy is the 
growing gap between the people and their elected 
representatives. The following article suggests one 
way by which this gap may be closed. The author is 
president of the Greater Cleveland Council for the 
Social Studies. He teaches in Wilbur Wright Junior 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 











of their own wards. They enjoyed this ten-minute 
work project, guided by the narrator’s moving 
description and comments. They discovered that 
a ward boundary is a political boundary, not 
a school boundary or a postal zone. 

Turning from their ten-minute study of the 
ward map, the pupils picked up the lesson guide 
for a study of the City Council itself. This guide 
sheet contained several paragraphs describing 
the structure, jurisdiction, powers, time of meet- 
ings, and written record of the local legislative 
branch of government. It also contained the 
names of the councilmen who had been invited 
to visit the school, and indicated the ward that 
each represented. These names and wards were 
copied, The names of the present council officers 
were included. Six statements for discussion were 
given. These were designed to stimulate con- 
sideration of the responsibilities of citizenship 
in a democracy. Several references to reading 
materials in the school library completed the 
work sheets. 

With this background of study and discussion, 
the students looked forward to the meeting with 
their councilmen. 


Tuis Is A DEMOCRACY 


FTER introducing other councilmen, the 
chairman of the panel pointed out that 
most of the work of the City Council is carried 
on by committees. Each councilman then out- 
lined the activities of the committee on which 
he served. A story, related by the member of the 
safety committee, of a child’s carelessness in 
running between parked cars out into the street, 
was extremely effective. As the councilman indi- 
cated, a law cannot enforce itself. It can be en- 
forced only when each person makes law ob- 
servance his responsibility. 

Then came the question period. The younger 
children were concerned about football fields, 
bicycles, and more baseball diamonds. The an- 
swer came: “Your parents must pay for these 
improvements through increased taxes. If you 
and they want these things enough, they will vote 
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for an increase in taxes. We live, as you know, in 
a democracy. If the people desire an improve- 
ment and they use the legal ways open to them 
to secure this improvement, the City Council 
will approve the legislation.” 

The older children were interested in more 
adequate street lighting, better transportation, 
and the reason for the existing curfew law. The 
councilmen explained the situation. An im- 
provement of lighting in one ward would start 
an endless chain of requests. The improvement 
must be for the entire city. 

The reasons for the curfew law (children un- 
der sixteen, without adult escort, must be off 
the streets by 11 P.M.) was taken in stride by the 
chairman, himself the father of four boys. His 
answer was straightforward: “We need a curfew 
law for two reasons: one, because home life in 
some instances is inadequate; two, because if we 
had no curfew law, more police protection would 
be required. Additional] police protection would 
cost more money. Our problem is to accomplish 
the most with the limited budget available.” 

Hands were going up all over the auditorium 
as the president of the Student Council brought 
to a close the question period. Interest in local 
governmental affairs had been more than stimu- 
lated. The council members were real people, 
with a willingness to say what they believed and 
to act in good faith. As one councilman com- 
mented, ‘‘a councilman should learn to say ‘no’ 
to silly things and ‘yes’ to important things.” 


HE FACULTY members responsible for the 
Tein Council project had, in the beginning, 
listed three major objectives of the undertaking: 
first, to understand and appreciate the work of a 
division of our local government, the City Coun- 
cil; second, to acquaint pupils with their own 
councilmen; three, to understand better a citi- 
zen’s duties and responsibilities in a democracy. 

How well were these objectives realized? Let 
the students speak for themselves. Their reac- 
tions to the program were written at home and 
then discussed in class the day following the 
assembly program. “Councilmen are just like 
anybody else, and they need our co-operation in 
carrying out the law,” one girl observed. “Our 
city must have money in the form of taxes to 
make improvements, and these improvements 
must be for the benefit of everybody,” another 
commented. “I liked the program,” a student 
stated, “because it gave me an opportunity to 
meet our councilmen and to ask them questions 
about their duties.” “I think,” another pupil 
observed, “that we should appreciate the fact 
that these men are giving their best for our bene- 
fit, and that in a democracy it is our duty to see 
that they continue to do so.” And another pupil: 
“A city councilman’s job is one that requires 
thought and perseverance.” 

Finally, as a general expression of opinion, 
“we should have more assemblies of this kind.” 
To which all who participated—including fac- 
ulty, students, and councilmen—heartily agree. 


EDUCATING WORLD CITIZENS 
(Continued from page 304) 


low salaries, morale will plunge to an all-time 
low and the school system will pass through a 
period of chaos never known before. 

The modern approach to the teaching of the 
social studies will continue to be opposed by 
many teachers who are unwilling to accept the 
new philosophy because of their lack of appreci- 
ation of the great need for world citizenship. 
It will be opposed by laymen who are unprepared 
for the concept of education for world peace be- 
cause of their own narrow interpretation of 
world affairs. These are the persons who believe 
World War III has already begun and that those 
who speak of peace are unpatriotic and a menace 
to the best interests of America. Their under- 
standing of freedom from war is not unlike the 
attitude of the isolationists a generation ago who 
found comfort in the knowledge that two oceans 


shielded America from attack. Their trust in the 
efficiency of the atomic bomb is equally pathetic. 

This is our last opportunity to work for peace. 
One more generation, educated for war, will 
bring to an end civilization as we have known it 
by plunging the world into a period far darker 
than the Dark Ages, preventing, perhaps forever, 
further effort to educate for world citizenship and 
peace. It is the duty of teachers to counteract the 
widespread apathy toward educational advance- 
ment by demanding the creation of new channels 
of assistance that will prepare them, as rapidly 
as possible, for the work they must do, and to 
exert pressure upon public opinion for the pas- 
sage of legislation which will enable the program 
of devising a curriculum, writing the books, and 
re-training the teachers to go forward without 
delay. 
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Democracy and Academic Freedom 


William H. Fisher 








ASIC to all freedoms is the search for 

truth. Politicians, business leaders, and 

ministers of the gospel are among those 
who claim to be in pursuit of truth; a number 
of them assert that they have found it. In the 
sense that these moulders of the public mind 
have an axe to grind, it must be assumed that 
“truth” is a relative term. In the social realm, 
the area of group relationships, it is only the 
ignorant who would claim to have found what is 
true for all people for all time to come. 

In the pragmatic sense, it is possible that the 
truth may be discovered. We may never gain 
universal acceptance of what constitutes truth, 
although we know that traditional American 
pragmatism is kindred to democracy. Thus, we 
can know with a large degree of certainty that 
race tensions, class strife (with its causes), and 
one-man government are inimical to the best 
interests of the majority of people. When our 
goal is stipulated as the practical one of sound, 
healthy human relationships, the search for truth 
need not be frustrating. 


A TIME FoR INVENTORY 


HE present moment in world affairs is one 
Tin which educators need take stock of them- 
selves. They must examine in what sense Ameri- 
can pragmatism has meaning to them, and, 
within its framework, what conclusions they can 
reach and defend. It is easy to ignore current 
threats to our civil liberties. It is easy to assume 
that no threat exists. The fact is that when dis- 
cussions occur relevant to the state of civil liber- 
ties in the schools, invariably those teachers who 
assert that the atmosphere contains no threat of 
coercion are those who by choice or a lack of 
social awareness have “played it safe.” 

The frontier thinkers and educators, those 








Pointing out that “the dark forces of intolerance, 
prejudice, and bigotry have never remained qui- 
escent,” the author of this paper calls upon teachers to 
“organize anew in the defense of their academic 
rights.” Mr. Fisher is a teacher of the Social Studies 
in Eastern Washington College of Education at 
Cheney, Washington. 








whose words stimulate conflict in ideas (and occa- 
sionally, therefore, get them into trouble with 
the powers-that-be) are aware that the social 
scene is ripe for the encroachment of familiar 
pressures, These are the teachers who, most of 
all, are searching for the pragmatic truths which 
count in today’s world. They are the ones whose 
teaching stirs discussion about such issues as 
those of organized labor, economic inflation, 
relations between the United States and Soviet 
Russia, and the state of the United Nations. 


PRESENT DANGERS 


HE danger inherent in the present situation 
fp from the ease with which a teacher of 
the social studies can be misunderstood in the 
critical, emotion-charged atmosphere. It is by no 
means mere self interest which should incline 
teachers toward the defense of the principle of 
academic freedom. The social role which is to 
be played by those engaged in leading students 
toward a liberal education is of transcending im- 
port for the whole population. 

Argument there has been a-plenty regarding 
the meaning of a “liberal education.” Irrespec- 
tive of the approach, most educators today agree 
that the term is meaningless if considered out- 
side the realm of perpetuating and extending our 
democratic liberties. In this sense, and in the 
sense that all rational teaching of the social stud- 
ies inherently includes investigation into the 
nature of socially significant truths, our schools 
and colleges do stand at the forefront with those 
who are struggling for an expanding democracy. 
Social studies teachers cannot be neutral in the 
struggle. To conclude that they can remain neu- 
tral means equating totalitarianism, in all its 
phases, with liberal education. 

Speaking comparatively, our educational in- 
stitutions have championed the cause of science. 
In their legitimate enterprises, they have increas- 
ingly sought to apply the method of science to- 
ward the end that it might receive ever wider 
acceptance as a working principle in the area of 
group relationships. In a bygone epoch, it may 
have been relatively easy to protect schools and 
colleges from the pressure groups which would 
destroy those whose cause is the cause of science. 
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Today, the times are fraught with danger. The 
man in the street, whipped up by various agen- 
cies of public information and propaganda, is 
talking ever more openly of war. There has been 
a concomitant, organized drive for universal mili- 
tary training. There exists a growing predilec- 
tion to interpret “Americanism” in terms of 
status quo economic philosophies. 

In short, the conditions are ripe for hysteria to 
grip school administrations. Some have already 
fallen victim to the plague. School systems and 
colleges have, in a few instances, been victimized 
alike by conniving citizens’ pressure groups and 
administrators as spineless as a jellyfish. 


A CALL For ACTION 


INCE it is evident that many educational ad- 

ministrators will acquiesce in the face of 
pressure, there is only one safe course open to 
teachers. They must strengthen their existing or- 
ganizations, and in those instances where the 
objective situation demands it they must or- 
ganize anew in the defense of their academic 


rights. It is true that there are administrators 
endowed with rare courage. These far sighted 
educational leaders will gain support rather than 
be weakened by teachers’ organizations prepared 
to defend their members’ fundamental rights. 

There have always been those within the teach- 
ing profession who have claimed that when there 
is trouble brewing the sound procedure is to “let 
the sleeping dog iie.” The essential illogic of 
this position stems from the historic fact that 
the dark forces of intolerance, prejudice, and 
bigotry have never remained quiescent. It is pre- 
cisely during times of social unrest that they are 
most active. 

Today, those who are hoping for and working 
for a blackout of freedom have included the 
schools in their nefarious plans. And they are 
working overtime. They will be actively opposed 
by those teachers who have the courage to keep 
faith with the liberal tradition in education. As 
they keep faith, educators will serve their profes- 
sion as they will serve those who reap the benefits 
of the quest for pragmatic truth. 





THE HAPSBURG HYSTERIA 
(Continued from page 297) 


were in some branch of the Armed Forces. Those 
of us, and there were many, who tried to secure 
transfers could not do so. Austrians in Canada 
who wanted to join the battalion were prevented 
by both the Canadian and American authorities. 

The battalion incident at least proved that 
there were some Austrians who had the sense to 
appreciate the vital role of their people during 
the war, and who had the courage to try to get 
around official red tape and a barrage of ad- 
verse criticism to do something concrete for 
Austria and the rest of Danubia. Whether 
Archduke Otto executed a Machiavellian mon- 
archist maneuver or not, he at least acted when 
other self-proclaimed Austrian leaders were in- 
dulging the well known Viennese talent for talk. 


AuSTRIA’s FUTURE 


ARGELY as a result of the failure of the 
battalion project, Austria came out of the 
war with nothing to be proud of and not a single 
sincere idea to cling to. Even if it survives as an 
independent nation, it is devoid of purpose. 
Today there is a reversal of roles in central 
Europe from those dramatized so effectively in 
1938. Then Austria fell, thanks to the prohibi- 


tion of restoration which might have made her 
a nation instead of a tower of political babel, 
while Czechoslovakia hoped vainly that she 
would not be next. In 1948 it is Czechoslovakia 
that has fallen and Austria does not have much 
hope that she will long survive her. 

The elder Masaryk and Eduard Bene§ built 
the Europe of 1918-39 in the interests of a small 
nation of a little more than 6,000,000 people. To 
build it they had to destroy a nation of 
52,000,000 people. And the only result of their 
successful policy of disparagement of the Haps- 
burgs has been to place Prague under the rule 
of Moscow rather than Vienna. 

The history of the “Hapsburg Hysteria” dur- 
ing the past thirty-five years evidences the truth 
of the assertion of a French diplomat that “his- 
tory is a lie which attains the status of truth 
by force of repetition.” A re-evaluation of Haps- 
burg rule on the Danube appears in order, even 
on the part of Czech and Serb expatriate politi- 
cians, because the name of Hapsburg still re- 
mains a potential rallying cry for all the old 
Austro-Hungarian peoples who today are experi- 
encing the benefits of proletarian, Soviet-style 
domination. 
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Musical Recordings for American 
History: I. Since the Civil War 


William G. Tyrrell 








I’m goin’ where the water tastes like wine... 
From Goin’ Down the Road 


Gonna whop that steel on down... 
From John Henry 


HE Civil War, of course, was a great turn- 

ing point in American history. It brought 

numerous innovations in American life, 
and magnified changes that were already under 
way. The obvious results of the conflict between 
the states were the new status of the former 
slaves; the speeding up of westward expansion; 
and the new developments in industry and big 
business. In 1864, a significant, although little 
known abolition ballad, Wake Nicodemus,} was 
written as the hopeful expression of an enslaved 
people for the “great time comin’ ” in the future. 
Another song having its origin in the Emancipa- 
tion proceedings was the Cotton Picking Song,? 
describing some of the new conditions of Negro 
sharecroppers on the old plantations. 


WESTWARD EXPANSION 


HE Civil War also brought with it enact- 

ment of the Homestead Law, and restless 
Americans in increasing numbers spread their 
settlements over more and more territory. New 
York’s song of The Bright Mohawk Valley® was 
carried westward to become the immortal Red 
River Valley.* Another melody about Lubly Fan* 
was also sung about New York Gals, Bowery 








This is the second and concluding article on 
musical recordings for American history. In an early 
issue of Social Education the author will discuss re- 
cordings useful to teachers of world history. Mr. 
Tyrrell is an instructor in Columbia College, Colum- 
bia University, and supervisor of instructional aids. 

Reprints of this and the preceding article, includ- 
ing an alphabetical list of the albums referred to, may 
be secured for ten cents each. Write to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








Gals, and Buffalo Gals. As America moved west, 
singers adapted the song to successive locations 
for Cincinnati Gals, Louisville Gals, Louisiana 
Gals." There were three million square miles to 
cover, and it is not surprising that the roving 
population sang such songs as Wanderin’,® Goin’ 
Down This Road, and Free Little Bird. There 
was the constant desire to secure a better exist- 
ence as expressed in the spiritual interests of 
Poor Wayfarin’ Stranger. Shoot the Buffalo’ 
is also characteristic of the robust desire to 
“range into some far off country” to seek a 
change in fortunes. These people also brought 
with them the songs of their homeland, as men- 
tioned in the first section of this discussion. Some 
had encounters with the Indians, and left one 
musical account in Sioux Indians.1* They trav- 
eled on boat, barge, covered wagon, and railroad 
car by the thousands. For passing away mo- 
notonous miles of the covered-wagon journey, 
there was nothing better than harmonizing the 
numerous verses of Sweet Betsy From Pike.* 


* Decca A-407, Side 8. (Titles of albums already referred 
to in “Musical Recordings for American History: I,” Social 
Education, XII (May 1948) 213-18, will not be repeated in 
Part II.) 

* Victor P-41, Side 6, Part 1; Disc 604, Songs to Grow 
On-—School Days, Side 6, Part 2. 

* Decca 47, Side 2, Part 1. 

*MGM ez, Songs of the Hills and Plains, Side 5. 

*Columbia 329, Side 6. 

* Decca 47, Side 6, Part 1; Disc 607, America’s Favorite 
Songs, Side 5. 

* This tune was recently revived with widespread popu- 
larity as Dolly With A Hole In Her Stocking. 

*Decca A-404, Sing Out, Sweet Land! Side 6, Part 1. 

* Decca A-404, Side 4, Part 2; Victor P-27, Dust Bowl 
Ballads, Vol. 1, Side 2; Decca A-547, Kentucky Mountain 
Ballads, Side 6. 

* Decca A-547, Side 7. 

™ Victor P-41, Side 1; Stinson 345, Side 1, Part 1; Decca 
A-311, Saturday Night At Tom Benton's, Side 2; Capitol 
CC-75, American Folk Songs, Side 3. 

* Young Peoples Records, YPR 301, Going West, Side 1. 

* Library of Congress, AAFS 5, Side 2. 

* Columbia 103-C, Side 6, Part 1; Stinson 410, Frontier 
Ballads, Side 2; Keynote K-132, Side 6, Part 1. 
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THE FRONTIER 


HE most typical American music is that of 
To isolated frontier communities. Here, at 
different places and different times, was created 
much of the authentic music that we now know 
as “folk.” It had its origins among people who 
were dependent on their own talents for much 
of their amusement and recreation. This music 
was temporarily eclipsed by outside influences 
of phonograph and radio, but it is these same 
devices that are, at present, restoring to popu- 
larity the natural, simple music of our heritage. 
From the hills and valleys of the Appalachian 
uplands, where the changes were not so influen- 
tial, have come the greatest variety of frontier 
songs, ballads, and dance tunes. In passing, there 
should be a warning against confusing this music 
with the corrupted types known as “hillbilly.” 
This is a modern version for the “juke box” 
trade with yodels and electric guitars. No attempt 
is made here to distinguish between the various 
degrees of training of vocalists, who vary from 
the least-trained balladeer of the mountains to 
opera stars, but the “hillbilly” performers are 
omitted. As an interesting experience in acquir- 
ing familiarity with this music, it would be valu- 
able to compare various recorded versions of 
the same song known as Ten Thousand Miles 
when sung by Burl Ives;!* as He’s Gone Away 
when performed as a choral arrangement for 
three female and three male voices,’® and by a 
currently popular songstress;'7 and as “Who's 
Gonna Shoe Your Pretty Little Feet when sung 
by a rollicking mountaineer duet.* 

Out of the frequent social gatherings of rural 
America came songs that have now become 
familiar to many. One of the oldest of all Ameri- 
can selections is Springfield Mountain’® and an- 
other, said to have been Abraham Lincoln’s 
favorite, was The Blue Tail Fly.° At the end of 
a long day’s work the local fiddler was frequently 
called on to perform for a few dances. Where 
dancing was looked on with disfavor, the younger 
members avoided the edict by having “‘play- 
party games.” These jigs, reels, hoedowns, 
squares, longways, etc., have been adopted by a 
later generation. Since many tunes are known 


* Decca A-431, Side 3, Part 2. 

‘* Hargail HN-705, Side 1. 

* Capitol CC-75, Side 1. 

Stinson 432, Folksay, Side 8. 

* Victor P-41, Side 2, Part 1. 

* Stinson 345, Side 5; Decca A-404, Side 4, Part 1. 


to our school population their use as realistic 
introductions to life in an earlier period would 
be appropriate in junior or senior high school 
classes. Part of a dance similar to the one de- 
scribed in Mountain Frolic** might be played 
and actually carried out in class. Tradition has 
it that those festivities often lasted throughout 
the night. There was a large selection of tunes 
that might be played; most popular were: Sour- 
wood Mountain,?2 Old Dan Tucker,?* Old Joe 
Clark,** Skip to My Lou,> Cindy,?* and Black 
Eye Susie.** Sooner or later would come a rest to 
hear the Arkansas Traveler®® but, likely as not, 
a few would soon be off with renewed vigor to 
keep up with the swift tale of a Ground Hog.*® 
An important part of these affairs was the 
“courtin,’”’ and music played a part here, too. 
We have such romantic songs as Old Smokey*° 
or its older form Little Mohee;*! “answer-back” 
ditties like Jennie Jenkins? and Deaf Woman’s 
Courtship,® or light-hearted comments such as 
Lolly-Too-Dum.** There were also good-humored 
warnings against marrying men from certain 
states; two of the surviving examples are against 
West Virginia®® and Kansas*® swains. Despite 
the exuberance of the frolics or the joys of 
courtin’, there was another mood also typical of 
the frontier—lonesome melancholy. This pro- 
duced plaintive musical expressions that brought 
sympathy to singers of I’m Sad and Lonely," 
Down in the Valley,* and Careless Lowe.*® 


* Brunswick B-1025. 

* Hargail HN-705, Side 4, Part 2; Signature S-5, Sing 
of America, Side 3, Part 2. 

* Decca A-407, Side 2, Part 2; Decca A-278, Play Party 
Games, Side 6. 

* Decca A-311, Side 3. 

* Disc 604, Side 4; Decca A-278, Side 5. 

* Decca A-311, Side 1; Stinson A-432, Side 6; Brunswick 
B-1025, Side 2. 

* Brunswick B-1025, Side 6; Keynote K-131, Olden Bal- 
lads, Side 6, Part 1. 

* Brunswick B-1025, Side 7. 

® Commodore CR-10, Sod Buster Ballads, Side 2. 

* Columbia 103-C, Side 6. 

** Decca A-404, Side 5. 

* Library of Congress, AAFS 8, Side 2. 

* Victor P-41, Side 5, Part I. 

* Decca A-407, Side 6. 

* Decca A-574, Side 1. 

* Keynote K-104, The Old Chisholm Trail, Side 6, 
Part 2. 

* Musicraft 11, Carl Sandburg, Side 5; Decca A-431, 
Side 6. 

* Decca A-431, Side 7; MGM 22, Side 6; Disc 607, Side 2. 

* Disc 607, Side 6. The earliest “collected” version of 
this song is included in Program No. 3 of The Ballad 
Hunter, “Chisholm Trail.” 
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Suitable for less sophisticated classes and for 
recreating frontier life in elementary classes are 
the children’s songs. As in most folklore for 
children, the leading examples consist of animals 
possessing many human characteristics. Here 
choices can be made from The Fox,* Cotton- 
Eyed Joe,“ Leatherwing Bat,*? Buckeye Jim,“ 
The Frog Went Courtin’,** and the goose owned 
by Aunt Nancy* or Aunt Rhody.‘ 


CowsBoys 


HE most colorful and probably the best 
known figure of frontier existence was the 
cowboy. In the once boundless area of ranges 
and trails from Texas to Montana he developed 
a practical and functional music. This music 
was perfectly in keeping with the cowboy’s life, 
and much of his work and his interests can be 
discussed vividly from a musical approach. Many 
of the cowboys sang about their experiences fol- 
lowing the cattle from Texas to the Kansas ship- 
ping points in The Old Chisholm Trail.** Less 
animated, but equally well known, was the quiet 
Git Along Little Dogies,*® which, like the tender 
Night-Herding Song*® and I Ride An Old 
Paint,®° was sung from a slow-moving horse to 
calm the restless young cattle. On and off the 
trail, the cowboys set to music other incidents of 
their everyday activities, such as tales about the 
Buffalo Skinners,>* Mustang Gray,*? or the tall 
story about Tyin’ a Knot in the Devil’s Tail.®* 
The cowboy had his moments of sentimental- 
ism when he sang the brief lyrical description of 
The Colorado Trail** or about The Dying Cow- 
boy.°5 More typical, however, was the wild 


“Decca A-407, Side 5. 

“Columbia 103-C, Side 8, Part 2. 

“Columbia 103-C, Side 8, Part 1. 

“Stinson 345, Side 1, Part 2. 

“Signature S-5, Side 4; Disc 733, Side 2. 

* Disc 607, Side 3. 

“Decca A-407, Side 7, Part 1. 

“ Keynote K-104, Side 1; Capitol BD-27, Cowboy Songs, 
Side 2. See also, for other examples mentioned: The 
Ballad Hunter, No. 1, “Cheyenne, Wyo.,” and No. 3, “The 
Chisholm Trail.” 

“Decca A-356, Carl Sandburg, Side 2. 

“ Disc 604, Side 6. 

“ Musicraft 11, Side 2; Decca A-356, Side 1, Part 1; 
Commodore CR-10, Side 5. 

"Stinson 410, Side 5. 

“Stinson 410, Side 1. 

* Disc 608, Cowboy Songs, Side 5. 

“Decca A-356, Side 1, Part 2; Vox 632, Minstrel Songs 
of the U.S.A., Side 1. 

: * Columbia 103-C, Side 2; Decca A-431, Side 8; Disc 607, 
ide 4. 


boisterousness of Rye Whiskey®* and The Roving 
Gambler.®" Even if the cowboy himself was law- 
abiding, he did much to make popular the deeds 
of banditry and murder committed by others. 
This was the spirit that idolized the most famous 
of all outlaws, Jesse James;** it also led to the 
creation of ballads about the train-robber, Sam 
Bass,®® and the “British bad-man,” Sam Hall.® 
Out of a similar, but not identical frontier ex- 
perience, came other songs of violence that are 
authentic examples of folk expression in the 
United States. Frankie and Johnny* has been 
circulated far and wide in hundreds of versions. 
Other songs exalt uncontrolled passions; of in- 
terest to mature listeners are: The Brookfield 
Murderer,°? Henry Green,® Pretty Polly, Willy, 
My Darling,** and John Hardy.** If Americans 
showed morbid curiosity in crimes of violence, 
there was also a concern for the acts of retribu- 
tion. Reprobation is hard in Poor Boy,** more 
sympathetic in Midnight Special. 


THE FARMER 


HE romantic existence of the cowboy even- 
‘Lean disappeared from the American fron- 
tier. Expanding farms and communities over- 
shadowed the cattle ranges. For a brief time, 
there was conflict between the two types of en- 
terprise. These differences are neatly expressed 
in a song about The Farmer and The Cowman 
from a recent musical comedy. Playing this rec- 
ord should stimulate an active interest in the 
changes that took place in western life. The 
farmer brought with him most of the songs and 
dance tunes that were popular on the frontier. 
He also added some that arose from his own 
peculiar conditions. During the Granger move- 


* Keynote K-104, Side 3; Capitol BD-27, Side 6. 

* Decca A-404, Side 8; Disc 608, Side 3. 

* Stinson 410, Side 3; Decca A-356, Side 4. 

* Decca A-356, Side 3. 

® Stinson 410, Side 4; a more profane account by Sand- 
burg is in Musicraft 11, Side 1. 

“ Musicraft 31, Negro Sinful Songs, Sides 1 and 2; Decca 
A-404, Side 7. 

* Musicraft 68, Side 2. 

© Decca A-47, Side 5, Part 1. 

* Brunswick B-1024, Listen to Our Story, Side 4; Li- 
brary of Congress AAFS 3, Side 1. 

© Disc 608, Side 6. 

* Disc 660, Negro Folk Songs, Side 5. Compare this with 
a recent ballad about Tom Joad of Grapes of Wrath in 
Victor P-27, Sides 5 and 6. 

* Decca A-431, Side 5. 

* Disc 726, Lead Belly, Side 1. 

* Decca A-383, Oklahoma! Vol. II, Sides 1 and 2. 
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ment of the 1880's, he wanted it known more 
widely that The Farmer Is the Man” who feeds 
us all. When cotton-belt farmers were ravaged 
by the boll weevil they made up songs exaggerat- 
ing the havoc caused by the ubiquitous insect. 
These melodies are truly important for achiev- 
ing an understanding of American character 
and conditions.* Recently, the disasters of the 
dust storms of the Thirties added new musical 
compositions to our heritage.7? 


‘TRANSPORTATION 

HE great expanse of American territory 
wai never have been covered without ade- 
quate transportation. This is a subject that has 
always been paramount in our history. It is also 
one in which music was important, and there are 
many recordings that can be used to illustrate 
aspects of this subject. 

The first significant step in improving the 
facilities came with the construction of canals. 
A fine example of the music harmonized along 
the Erie from Albany to Buffalo was Er-i-e.78 
Also illustrative of life on the barges is A Trip 
on the Erie."* At a later time came the popular 
tune by William S. Allen about the mule whose 
name was Sal.7 

When river boats carried goods and people to 
and from the expanding West on the waters of 
the Ohio, Tennessee, and Mississippi Rivers, 
many songs and ballads were sung about them 
from the boats and along the shore. A collection 
of Roustabout Songs*® contains several examples 
of these tunes praising the handsome sternwheel- 
ers, songs sung at work on the decks or docks, 
and melodies reflecting on loved ones. Rock 
About, My Saro Jane™’ is an ironical comment on 
conditions on the river craft, 

When sailors from Down-East and other 
American ports sailed their mighty clipper ships 
on the waters of the world, they developed their 
own style of music, most of which we know as 





* Young People’s Records YPR-403, Let’s All Join In, 
Side 1. 

™ Keynote K-104, Side 5; Capitol BD-27, Side 3; The 
Ballad Hunter, No. 6, “Boll Weevil.” 

"Victor P-27 and P-28, Dust Bowl Ballads; Disc 610, 
Ballads from the Dust Bowl. 

™ Decca A-47, Side 4, Part 1; Decca A-407, Side 2, Part 
2; Disc 611, Side 6, Part 2. 

™ Disc 611, Side 6, Part 1; The Ballad Hunter, No. 5, 
“Two Sailors.” 

"Decca A-47, Side 4, Part 3; Young Peoples Records 
YPR 403, Side 2. 

® Decca 451. 

™ Brunswick B-1024, Side 4. 


“sea-chanteys.”** Strenuous work on board ship 
was frequently lightened by melodic rhythms 
adapted to specific tasks. Music was almost neces. 
sary for steady, monotonous jobs at the windlass 
or capstan; chanteys like Rovin’, Can’t You 
Dance the Polka, Rio Grande, and Sally Brown® 
were devised to accompany this work. When 
long, strong efforts were required for hoisting 
sail or catting the anchor, “long-haul” or “hal- 
yard” chanteys were sung; the most famous ex- 
ample was Blow the Man Down. But when a job 
could be finished quickly, such as tightening the 
sheets, seamen sang such “short-drag” chanteys 
as Whiskey Johnny or Haul Away, Joe. As sailors 
ran swiftly on decks with loose sheets, they might 
have sung The Drunken Sailor. 

In addition to these work songs, there were 
the tunes sung in the fo’c’sle in leisure hours. 
Then men raised voices in water-soaked ballads 
like The Coast of High Barbaree; Home, Dearie, 
Home; The Golden Vanity;*° and the poign- 
antly beautiful song from the heart of the con- 
tinent, Shenandoah. Occasionally sailors adopted 
songs from the stage like The Drummer and the 
Cook or The Eddystone Light,** but more typi- 
cal was the list of complaints against conditions 
on the vessel as detailed in Blow Ye Winds. 


HE history of railroading in the United 

States is one of the most dramatic portions 
of our past. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the classical composition of railroading should 
be about a dramatic incident; but it has been 
the song, not the incident, that immortalized 
Casey Jones.*? Another song illustrating the 
vigor and endurance of the men who built the 
railroads is the traditional story about the man 
who “whopped” the steel spikes, John Henry.® 
John A. Lomax, in his series The Ballad Hunter, 
presented an entire program devoted to the mu- 
sic sung by Negro construction workers on the 


* Three albums of records contain an excellent cross- 
section of this music; they are: Musicraft 75, Songs of 
American Sailormen; Commodore CR-11, Deep Sea 
Chanteys; and Victor M-1186, Sea Shanties. Unless other 
references are given, all these titles may be found in one 
or more of the albums. See also The Ballad Hunter, No. 5. 

*® Library of Congress, AAFS 6, Side 1, Part 1. 

* Also in Keynote K-108, Side 1; Vox 632, Side 5, a8 
The Turkish Revery; Library of Congress, AAFS 31, 
Sides 1 and 2, as The Golden Willow Tree. 

** Decca A-404, Side 11; Stinson 364, Side 5. 

® Decca A-404, Side 11; Disc 607, Side 6. 

* Young People’s Records YPR 403, Side 2; Stinson 
461, Side 5; Disc 733, Side 1; Capitol AD-50, Folk Songs of 
the Hills, Side 2; Brunswick B-1024, Side g; Library of 
Congress, AAFS 15, Side 2. 
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railroads of the South.** Drivin’ Steel®® was an- 
other song of the railroad workers. The earliest 
construction workers were Irish immigrants, and 
two songs, Pat Works on the Railway** and Drill 
Ye Tarriers, Drill," reveal their outlook and 
some of the obstacles they met in a new country. 


FoRESTS AND MINES 


LONG with the cowman, farmer, boatman, 
A and locomotive engineer, the frontier was 
pushed back by the lumberman and miner. The 
classic song sung in lumber camps of the United 
States from Maine to Michigan to Washington 
was always The Jamb on Gerry’s Rock.** 

Another popular song was Canada-I-O,°° while 
The Little Brown Bulls® is the stuff from which 
Paul Bunyan was made. New York State loggers 
sang about some incidents around The Blue 
Mountain Lake* in the Adirondacks. 

The Days of ’49%* relates musically the adven- 
tures of some who struck it rich and some who 
did not in the Gold Rush days. Most songs sung 
in California in ’49 came out of the frontier 
background, Although far less romantic than 
gold-mining, the miners of the coal fields made 
their own contributions to the growth and de- 
velopment of the United States. Coal miners 
sing songs like Dark as a Dungeon, Nine Pound 
Hammer, and Sixteen Tons,®* that are caustic 
comments on work in the mines. 


Bic BusINeEss 


HE trading posts, cattle towns, and railroad 
F peuen drew on the fields, forests, and 
mines to produce the urban, industrialized so- 
ciety that exists at present. The expansion fol- 
lowing the Civil War that developed that so- 
ciety brought with it certain distressing events. 
“Big Business” became dominant, and a group 
that would be characterized as “robber-barons” 
came to the fore. One of the most culpable of 


“The Ballad Hunter, No. 8, “Railroad Songs.” Some 
of these examples are also available on Library of Con- 
gress, AAFS 36. 

* Disc 604, Side 5, Part 1. 

® Victor P-41, Side 5, Part 2; Disc 604, Side 2. 

* Keynote K-132, Side 3. 

*§ Musicraft 68, Side 5; The Ballad Hunter, No. 1. 

® Musicraft 68, Side 4, Part 1; Compare this with the 
Buffalo Skinners. 

” Library of Congress, AAFS 5, Side 1. 

* Disc 611, Side 2; Vox 632, Side 8. 

® Disc 611, Side 4. 

"Capitol BD-50. The Library of Congress has an- 
nounced for release early in the fall an album of record- 
ings of songs of the anthracite miners of Pennsylvania. 


these figures, Jim Fisk, has been idolized in a 
song that comes from the same philosophy as 
that making a hero of Jesse James.®* Written two 
years after Fisk was shot in 1872, it is a valuable 
piece of musical literature for throwing light on 
the moral standards of the post-Civil War era. 


Work SonGs AND UNION BALLADS 


N THE factories of the present-day cities, 

machines have taken over jobs men had done 
by straining their muscles in exhaustive efforts. 
No longer do men join in song to give rhythmic 
unity to their work. John Henry’s hammer was 
defeated by a product of the industrial age—the 
steam drill; and white sails and capstans have 
been replaced by steel propellers and mechani- 
cal winches. It is only when men can be required 
to work without mechanized equipment, as in 
the labor camps of the Southern prisons, that 
work songs have persisted. There the late John 
A. Lomax pioneered in collecting a quantity of 
songs that men once sang in necessary human 
labor like clearing fields, caring for crops, or 
building roads. Long, Hot Summer Days; Ham- 
mer Ring; Rock Island Line; and Pick a Bale 
of Cotton are just a few of the many tunes men 
sang to work together in efficient motion.® 

Industrialization has brought a new type of 
folk music into existence in the United States. 
Using familiar folk melodies, the difficulties of 
factory workers have been portrayed in song to 
obtain support for labor organizations. Union- 
sponsored singers appear in or near factories in 
order to interest the workers in joining the un- 
ion.** There have also been musical accounts writ- 
ten of the bitter struggle carried on to obtain the 
right to bargain collectively. 

There is no period in American history and 
no significant occupation without its character- 
istic musical expression. As the cultural aspects 
of history receive greater emphasis this indige- 
nous musical heritage, with its parallels in other 
cultures, deserves study in its own right. And the 
teacher who is familiar with the wealth of 
American music, becoming increasingly avail- 
able on records, has countless opportunities for 
making teaching more effective and dynamic. 


Decca A-47, Side 1, Part 2. 

* The Ballad Hunter, No. 4, “Rock Island Line,” and 
No. 10, “Sugarland, Tex”; Library of Congress, AAFS 13, 
14, 37, and 39; Disc 660, Side 1; Disc 735, Work Songs of 
the U.S.A. 

* Keynote K-106, Talking Union; Stinson 346, Songs for 
Victory; Stinson 349, Citizens CIO. 

* Stinson 360, American Documentary, No. 1. 











Evaluation in the Social Studies 


Leonard Haas 








HE early decades of the twentieth cen- 

tury saw the development of many ob- 

jective instruments to measure outcomes 
of the social studies program. Such measure- 
ment usually referred to the use of objective 
tests or instruments of precision which yielded 
quantitative data. These precise, quantitative 
data were (and are) direct measures of pupils’ 
achievement in rote mastery of subject matter 
and in skill and fact learnings. Such objectivity 
was spurred by the Thorndike statement: ““Any- 
thing that exists, exists in quantity; and any 
quantity can be measured.” 


Wuat Is EvALUATION? 


LVIN E. EURICH, writing for the Stanford 
Education Conference in 1939 said, in 
part: “The present tendency to turn from an em- 
phasis upon tests and measurements to a concern 
about evaluation is particularly significant for 
social education. This is not to imply that tests 
and measurements have no value but rather that, 
as tests and measurements have been developed 
and used, they are too limited in scope for the pur- 
pose of appraising all the outcomes of truly social 
education.” 

Evaluation must begin early—as soon as an 
entity can be measured. Francis Parker, when 
asked how best to begin the education of a child, 
asked the mother when the child was to be born. 
Told that her child was five years old, he 
quickly exclaimed, “Hurry home, you have al- 
ready lost the five best years!” 

Evaluation must be a continuous process. It 
must include an appraisal of attitudes, study 
skills, equipment used, teaching methods, cur- 
riculum, organization, and performance of per- 
sons as individuals or en masse. Where instru- 
ments of measurement are used to diagnose dif- 








This discussion of evaluation is a condensation of 
a paper that was presented at the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies in No- 
vember, 1947. The author is the dean of instruction 
and instructor in teaching of the social studies at the 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


—- —~— 








ficulties or to guide individual pupils, these in- 
struments cease to be a part of the evaluative 
technique and become a part of methodology. 

Evaluation is the act of making comparisons. 
Results are meaningful only as they can be com- 
pared with some standard possessed by the eval- 
uator. Honesty as a trait can have no meaning 
unless we have a standard by which honesty can 
be judged. We cannot appraise any part of the 
social studies program without having a standard 
by which to make the evaluation. In the final 
analysis, evaluation of a pupil’s work is a state- 
ment of the pupil’s achievement in relation to 
his background, his ability, and his progress 
toward certain pre-determined goals. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EVALUATION 


T the state teachers college at Eau Claire 
during the second quarter of the academic 
year 1946-47, an experimental evaluation pro- 
gram was carried on in the American Govern- 
ment course. Two classes were used as control and 
experimental groups in an attempt to compare 
group achievement as the result of two different 
teaching procedures. Following equating tech- 
niques, each group was reduced to twenty stu- 
dents for purposes of comparison. 

American Government 100a at Eau Claire 
State was an introductory course. Political phi- 
losophy, terminology, and the historical ap- 
proach to American government, together with 
an intensive study of the changing United States 
Constitution, constituted the main body of the 
content material. Almost without exception, the 
students in this course were sophomores who 
were preparing for secondary and elementary 
school teaching or who were engaged in pre- 
professional preparation, The classes met three 
times per week for a total of twelve weeks. Both 
classes were given a mid-quarter examination of 
one hour duration and a quarter final of two 
hours. The same instructor taught both sections. 

The control group was taught by the cus- 
tomary lecture procedure. With the exception of 
the mid-quarter and final exams, the class hours 
were devoted to full lectures by the instructor. 
The only exceptions to this routine were occa- 
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sional questions raised by class members asking 
for further clarification. Study outlines with the 
bibliography for each unit were given to the 
class with suggestions for using them. 

The experiment group was taught by the dis- 
cussion method. There were no formal lectures. 
The only lengthy discussion by the instructor was 
limited to several ten- or fifteen-minute explana- 
tions of issues of a factual nature that showed 
need for clarification in the class discussions. 
Every member of the class contributed to the 
discussion. Weekly quizzes of approximately ten 
minutes were given to check on the discussions 
and readings of the week. This latter provision 
adds another variable that detracts from the 
clear-cut issue of lecture vs. discussion, but the 
use of such frequent tests seems to be an inte- 
gral aspect of the discussion procedure. It is in- 
cluded, therefore, as a part of the total instruc- 
tional pattern, with no attempt to isolate its 
influence from that of the other teaching pro- 
cedures used in the discussion group. 

Inasmuch as the experimental group took the 
midquarter and final examinations an hour be- 
fore the control group, any advantage that might 
possibly have occurred through the medium of 
students divulging the content of questions 
should have favored the control group. Hence, 
there was no advantage to the experimental 
group in this respect. The experimental group 
met at the first hour in the morning and the 
control group the second hour. The instructor 
attempted to do his best in each situation, We 
cannot, however, overlook the fact that some 
teaching personalities are better adapted to one 
procedure and some to another. No attempt is 
made in this paper to evaluate the effects of such 
personality characteristics upon the results of the 
teaching. The important thing is that when the 
composite examination scores obtained by every 
student were used as a basis for evaluating the 
two procedures, the data seemed to indicate no 
definite superiority of the discussion-quiz method 
over the lecture-examination method. 


ADVANTAGES OF AN EVALUATION PROGRAM 


ie THE program just considered, we used 
evaluation techniques to determine the most 
effective teaching method for a given situation. 
Evaluation, of course, serves other purposes. It 
enables us to change the curriculum to meet 
changing needs, and to adapt subject material 
to the student’s level of ability and interest. 
Armed with data from an evaluation program, 


we can advance public awareness of the objec- 
tives and results of the social studies program. 
This is important, for an informed public will 
be much quicker to give the financial and moral 
support that we are asking. It will be much more 
receptive to “new” techniques, “progressive” 
methods, and alteration of the curriculum if 
results can be shown to satisfy objectives. Stand- 
ards of our profession can be upgraded if 
definite responsibility for failure of the social 
studies program can be associated with ill-pre- 
pared teachers. A study that this writer con- 
ducted in the spring of 1946 showed that 16 per- 
cent of Wisconsin secondary social studies teach- 
ers have neither a major in social studies nor in 
history. Energy and interest are being dissipated 
by the fact that 40 percent of the teaching time 
of these and other Wisconsin social studies 
teachers is being spent in other academic fields, 
the majority of which are not even remotely as- 
sociated with the social studies. Does the general 
public recognize such factors when lamenting the 
lack of civic performance of our high school 
graduates today? 


’ 


THE DEVELOPING EVALUATION PROGRAM 


N RECENT years a number of trends have 
appeared in the field of evaluation, and the 
conception of evaluation has broadened. Par- 
ticularly worthy of mention are the following: 


1. There is greater participation of the pupil in the 
evaluation program. Pupil-designed instruments and 
pupil-centered construction are evidence of this. 

2. The scope of evaluation is being broadened to in- 
clude more aspects of performance. 

3. There is an increasing awareness that evaluation is 
a continuous process that must continue throughout life. 

4. New instruments are being devised to meet the needs 
of objectives that were formerly considered intangibles 
incapable of evaluation. 

5. There is an increasing use of self-performance as 
the standard for the basis of evaluation. 

6. Evaluation is being used to make judgments upon 
methods and organization. 


The most common and most adaptable of the 
evaluating techniques is the pencil-and-paper 
technique. It tests attitudes, personal adjust- 
ments, and the ability to apply knowledge. The 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that the statements 
may contradict the behavior of the child. It is 
too much a process of verbalization. Some prog- 
ress has, however, been made on a revision of 


*Leonard Haas, “Professional Training of the Wiscon- 
sin Social Studies Teachers,” Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation (May, 1946), p. 455-56. 
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this type of test by the Eight Year Study. For 
example, in one part of the test, the student is 
checked on whether he recognizes true state- 
ments as true, and false statements as false; 
whether he tends to be overcautious, or ex- 
tremely overcautious, or go somewhat beyond his 
facts in generalizations; and whether he tends to 
judge statements as true or false when the data 
supports the opposite conclusion, On the intel- 
lectual factors, he is judged on conclusions 
drawn, predictions about problems, distinguish- 
ing of facts from assumptions, the interpretation 
of experimental results, and a check on appre- 
ciation. Most of the effort made to check attitude 
has been on the questionnaire form. Too often 
the student can determine while he is checking 
the statements what attitude he should check. 
Recently, an effort has been made to develop a 
measure of attitude toward social problems by 
stating a number of specific social, political, and 
economic situations and asking students how 
they would react to each. The situations are out- 
lined in such a way that it is difficult for the 
students to guess what attitude is being tested. 


IRECT observation is the best means thus 

far used to check personality behavior and 
adjustment to society. One such means is the 
rating scale technique in which the observer may 
check any one of five or six descriptive terms. 
Time-sampling is used to get quantitative data 
and the efficacy here depends on the relative con- 
ditions at the time of giving the test. The multi- 
plication of observations through the anecdotal 
method may be valuable. 

Tests of civic beliefs and attitudes have been 
constructed and administered to junior and 
senior high school pupils. In an experimental 
study quoted by Wrightstone, four fields have 
been covered: Race attitudes toward Negroes, 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and other races and 
nationalities; international attitudes toward 
League of Nations, immigration, tariff, Philip- 
pine Islands and similar relationships; national 
political attitudes toward the Constitution, po- 
litical parties, laws and the like; national 
achievements and ideals in morals, economics, 
education, and arts and sciences. For validity as 
to liberalism, test items were checked against 
editorials of such liberal newspapers as the Na- 
tion and The New Republic, and for a consensus 
of liberalism vs. conservatism. The items were 
checked by social scientists of admittedly liberal 
points of view-—another attempt to check atti- 
tude as well as knowledge and skill. Note, how- 


ever, the subjective element in these tests. 

R. B. Edgerton developed a test on civic be. 
liefs and civil liberties that was used as the basis 
for a study of the attitudes of junior high school 
pupils towards civil liberties, the influence of the 
war thereon, the modifiability of such attitudes 
through the handling of controversial case situa- 
tions in the classroom, and the points of view 
these young people held toward the treatment of 
such issues in the schools. These tests consisted of 
items that were to be answered with approval, 
disapproval, or uncertainty, The tests covered 
such fields as race, religion, war, education, press, 
and human values. The master test consisted of 
go2 items and situations chosen from a wide 
range of controversial isues in the area of civil 
liberties. Incorporated in the master test were 
both forms of What Would You Do? A Survey 
of Student Opinion developed by Ruth E. Eckert 
and Howard E. Wilson. This was used as a sub- 
test in order to enable comparisons to be made. 
A typical item on the fact test was such a state. 
ment as “White people are naturally better than 
those with colored skin,” and “Every pupil needs 
training in research and problem solving.” 

Insofar as proper practice for the administra- 
tion of an attitude test is judged, it would appear 
from a study made by Corey, that the students 
are about as forthright in their answers when 
questionnaires are signed as when they are not 
signed. It cannot be inferred that there are not 
circumstances in which the validity of signed 
statements might be questioned. Results do not 
indicate, however, that the concern of investiga- 
tors over the invalidating effects of a signature 
may have been exaggerated. 


studies program can come only as the pupil 
meets social situations in real life. As Professor 
Kilpatrick put it, “I judge the worth of the social 
studies program in a city new to me by the con- 
dition of the street lights.” 

There is a challenge in the evaluation pro 
gram for every social studies teacher. Someone 
has said that tiredness is often the result of 
doubting the worthwhileness of what we are do- 
ing. There is a challenge to compare methods and 
techniques and determine which is best. There 1s 
nothing better to keep us pliant and flexible of 
mind. There is a challenge to know more of the 
ground on which we stand and the conditions 
whereof we speak. Thereby we can gain from the 
public confidence and the opportunity to present 
an ever better program. 


¥ ye final, valid evaluation of ‘the social 
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What Can Elementary School Pupils 


Learn from Maps? 


Hazel C. Davis 








R. BOR is well liked. He always has 
M. the best garden in the neighborhood 

and is generous with his vegetables. 
One day he receives a notice from his landlord. 
The house has been sold and he, Mr. Bor, must 
find a new home. Sympathetic neighbors come 
to his aid with advice and suggestions. 

These same neighbors are not particularly 
concerned over the plight of Mr. Bor’s relatives 
in Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia is only a name 
on a map, a name that most of them could lo- 
cate only with considerable difficulty. 

Here is one of the world’s great difficulties. 
Understanding, sympathy, and mutual aid are 
reserved for those whom we know. His neighbors 
knew and liked Mr. Bor because they knew and 
liked the way he lived. They identified him with 
his lovely garden. They too, had gardens. They 
shared many experiences with Mr. Bor, among 
them the care and development of a part of the 
earth’s surface. They did not realize that they 
also shared many experiences with the people of 
Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia actually meant 
little more than any other collection of letters 
from the alphabet. It had no personality. 

Schools have a responsibility to teach geog- 
raphy so that the different countries on the map 
become real and meaningful to the pupils. A 
knowledge of the physical features of the land, 
the length of the growing season, the climate, 
and the precipitation will help to give a person- 
ality to a country. Knowledge of where and how 
people live is essential if we are to understand 
why they are different from other peoples. 

The use of maps should be a definite part of 
the daily experience of living. A globe and a map 
of the United States—or better, an atlas of the 
world—should be as much a part of family life 
as the radio. With these at hand, and with the 








The author of this article, an assistant professor 
of elementary education in the University of Ne- 
braska, discusses the importance of geographic literacy, 
and outlines some steps for achieving the goal. 








requisite habits and map-reading skills, the areas 
of the earth encountered in reading and radio 
listening can be located. Places accessible by car 
can be listed for later reference. Evenings can be 
spent planning summer vacations. 

Maps are the most abstract of the visual aids. 
They are far more difficult to interpret than 
comic strips! There are, however, lasting rewards 
in pleasure and profit for those who can interpret 
maps. And if we remember that the map en- 
ables us to understand people, then we shall 
agree that map-reading skills should be an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of world-minded 
Americans. 


Map READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HE development of skill in map reading 

should be one of the major goals of the ele- 
mentary school. It is not too early to start devel- 
oping map readiness in the first and second 
grades. We can begin with pictures. Simple pic- 
tures may be interpreted: “The children are on 
a farm; they are picking apples, . . . The men are 
cutting hay; it is summer.” The activity, the 
vegetation, the position of the sun, the length of 
shadows may be noted for clues as to time of 
day or season of the year. Exercises of this sort 
are fun. They teach children to be observant and 
help to develop skills of analysis. They prepare 
children for the difficult task of map reading. 

Pupils in the third grade enjoy work with a 
globe. They can become familiar with the shape 
of the earth, and without too much difficulty 
they can learn the symbols for land and water 
forms. They can also learn something about 
direction and location. 

The actual reading of globes and maps can 
be started not later than the fourth grade. A pic- 
torial diagram or a floor map of some part of 
the school yard or community is a good way to 
introduce an activity. One city block may be 
equal to one foot on the map. Care should be 
taken at this early stage to use symbols for streets, 
houses, and outstanding landmarks. 

It is an easy step from the floor map to the 
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textbook map of a state, the United States, and 
the North American continent. The book should 
be placed flat on the desk so that the northern 
part of the map is turned toward the north wall. 
The child now learns that an inch or a fraction 
of an inch represents miles. He also learns the 
symbols for rivers, cities, and mountains. He lo- 
cates his own community on the map and on the 
globe. He locates the communities of other peo- 
ple about whom he has read or heard. He dis- 
covers that as one travels from the equator to the 
poles in either direction the summers become 
shorter and the winters longer. He begins to un- 
derstand why people who live on different parts 
of the earth differ from each other. 

By the time pupils enter the fifth grade they 
are ready to get acquainted with the physical- 
political map with its various color bands indi- 
cating elevation and steepness of slope. When he 
learns these symbols, the pupil is prepared to 
study rivers. With an understanding of the 
gradient of the land it is easy to visualize a swift- 
flowing or a gently meandering stream. It is also 
possible to determine the relative amount of 
rainfall in a given area by observing the num- 
ber and size of the streams. 

At this stage it is also important to develop 
ability to determine longitude and latitude. By 
comparing latitudes it is easy to compare or con- 
trast the various human-use regions. The ability 
to locate areas in terms of their distance from 
the equator, combined with the ability to read 
scales, now enables the pupil to make compari- 
sons and contrasts between different countries. 
He will be interested, often surprised, to discover 
that there are countries with several times the 
population and but a fraction of the area of some 
of the states of the United States. Some of these 
comparisons are highly important to our under- 
standing of other peoples and our relations to 
them. Japan, for example, before the war one of 
the world’s great powers, is approximately the 
size of California, yet it has a population of 
73,000,000 as contrasted with California’s 7,000- 
ooo. With these facts before them, pupils will 
look at the map and ask, “But how are so many 
Japanese able to live in so small an area?” A 
question of this sort invites a host of other ques- 
tions about the people and the land, and many 
of the answers can be found on the map itself. 


Y THE time pupils have entered the sixth 
B grade they should have enough general 


knowledge and sufficient skill in map reading to 
think of a world divided into political units, 
Fifth-grade skills must be strengthened and new 
ones acquired. Time belts must be understood. 
Some of the simpler map projections should be 
learned, and the pupils should begin to see how 
and why a map does not reproduce the relative 
areas of different parts of the earth. There is an 
old but always useful exercise. With a mercator 
projection before them, ask the pupils to state 
the relative sizes of Greenland and South Amer- 
ica. Then, without comment, show them an equi- 
distant projection. Now ask them which is cor- 
rect? To find the answer they will, of course, 
have to consult an almanac or some other source 
that gives the area of each country in terms of 
square miles. At this point the teacher will have 
a lot of explaining to do, and much can be 
taught about map projections. 

Sixth graders should also begin to make more 
accurate interpretations of land utilization and 
population density, with their effect on standards 
of living. The flow of goods over trade routes 
can be traced. Pictorial diagrams and charts will 
give added significance to imports and exports. 


R. BOR’S neighbors understood and ap- 

preciated him, wanted to help him when 
he was in trouble, because they knew where he 
lived and how he lived, and, knowing this, 
realized that they and he shared many expe- 
riences. Yet of all the people in the neighbor- 
hood, only Mr. Bor understood and appreciated 
his friends in far-off Czechoslovakia. 

Understanding of other people is based on 
knowledge, much of which is acquired from 
maps. Map reading requires many skilis and 
much practice; it is not something to be learned 
in a few lessons. To develop facility in this art, 
we must carefully plan the over-all curriculum 
and the step-by-step development of the pro- 
gram. Much time and effort is required before a 
pupil can look at a map and see behind the 
colors and the lines an area of the earth inhab- 
ited by people of flesh and blood. 

This type of study in the early grades, con- 
tinued through the elementary school and be- 
yond, will familiarize the pupils with the re- 
sources and needs of other peoples. It will pro 
vide a stimulus for further study. And in time 
pupils will learn that world understanding grows 
slowly but surely through a series of experiences 
of ever widening scope. 
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The National Council 


at Chicago 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








XPANDING Horizons in Social Educa- 
tion” will be the theme for the Twenty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the National 

Council for the Social Studies, to be held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, November 25-27. 
Complete programs, including reservation 
blanks for tours, luncheons, and banquet, will 
be mailed to all current NCSS members about 
November 1. All interested are urged to make 
plans to attend. 

W. Francis English, first vice president of the 
National Council, is chairman of the Program 
Committee. Hazel Phillips, Argo Community 
High School, is chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee. Vernon Bowyer, Curriculum 
Bureau, Chicago Public Schools, and Fred K. 
Branom, Chicago Teachers College, are serving 
as vice chairmen of the Local Arrangements 
Committee. 

The National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers will be meeting jointly with the NCSS at the 
Palmer House. Meetings of the NCGT are open 
to all attending the NCSS meeting. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1948 


Registration will begin at 10:00 A.M., at which 
time an extensive exhibit of educational ma- 
terials will also open in the Exhibition Hall on 
the fourth floor of the Palmer House. The 
exhibits will contain a wide range of educational 
materials of timely interest to all social studies 
teachers and administrators. In addition to the 
exhibit of materials produced by publishing 
houses, there will be a school exhibit prepared by 
schools in Chicago and vicinity. 

At 4:00 P.M., there will be an informal recep- 
tion, with the Illinois Council, the Chicago 
Council, the South Suburban Council, and the 
West Suburban Council as hosts. Everyone at- 
tending the meeting is cordially invited. 

At 7:45 P.M. Stanley E. Dimond, president of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, will 
preside at the first general session. At this session, 
speakers and topics will be Charles C. Peters, 


“Democratic Action-Centered Education”; John 
A. Lapp, “The Schools and Civil Liberties”; and 
Brigadier-General C. T. Lanham, “A Better 
Citizen, a Better Soldier.” 


FripAy, NOVEMBER 26, 1948 


From g:00 to 10:30 A.M., ten section meetings 
will consider the following topics: “Significance 
of Growth and Development Studies for Cur- 
riculum Development,” “Current Affairs Pro- 
grams for Secondary Schools,” ‘History of the 
Social Studies,” “Problems Approach to Eco- 
nomic Education,” “The Community, State, and 
Region in the Social Studies,” “Geography,” 
“Social Science in the Junior College,” “Group 
Process Techniques,” “Integrating the Function 
of the National Council with State and Local 
Organizations,” and “New Programs in Cur- 
riculum Construction.” 

From 10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M., Wallace Taylor, 
New York State Teachers College, Albany, will 
preside at the second General Session. Speakers 
and topics will be Brunson MacChesney, “The 
Economic Aspects of World Peace”; Louise 
Leonard Wright, “UNESCO at Beirut”; and 
James Eldridge, ‘““The Effect of the 1948 Election 
on America’s Role in the United Nations.” 

From the 12:30 to 2:15 P.M., there will be six 
luncheon meetings on the following topics: 
“Intergroup Education—A Progress Report,” “A 
Functional Program for Secondary School Social 
Studies,” “Techniques for Practicing Democracy 
in American Schools,” “An International Experi- 
ment in Teacher Education: Implications for 
Teacher-Training in the United States,” “Geo- 
graphic Approaches to Social Education,” and 
“Issues in Academic Freedom: Defending the 
Freedom To Think, To Discuss, and To Learn.” 

Section meetings will be resumed at 2:30 P.M., 
following the luncheons, Nine sections will dis- 
cuss the following topics: “Curriculum Problems 
and the National Council: The Expanding 
Scope of Social Studies” (Open meeting of NCSS 
Curriculum Committee); “Resource Units for 
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Civic Education” (Open meeting of NCSS Civic 
Education Committee); “State and Local 
History” (Combined with a tour to the Chicago 
Historical Society); “Problems of Labor-Manage- 
ment and the Social Studies”; “Teaching Critical 
Thinking—A Demonstration” (With a group of 
Chicago high school students); “Aviation and 
United States World Relations’; ‘“Conserva- 
tion”; “Problems of International Society”; and 
“Training Teachers for the Social Studies.” 

Four interesting tours of Chicago have been 
arranged for Friday afternoon at 2:30 P.M. 

The Annual Business Meeting and election of 
officers well be held at 4:30 P.M., with President 
Dimond presiding. 

The banquet (dress optional) will be at 7:15 
p.M. W. Linwood Chase, a past president of the 
NCSS, will preside. George F. Cassell, First As- 
sistant Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools, 
will make the address of welcome. Addresses will 
be “Teaching on the American Frontier,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Dale, University of Oklahoma; and 
“Innocence Abroad in 1948,” by Howard E. 
Wilson, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1948 


From g:00 to 10:30 A.M., Erling M. Hunt, 
second vice president of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, will preside at the Fourth 
General Session, at which Stanley E. Dimond 
will make his presidential address. Other 
speakers and topics at this session will be Charles 
E. Merriam, “The Meaning of Democracy in 
Our Day,” and Herold C. Hunt, “Today's Chal- 
lenge to the Social Studies.” 

The final group of nine section meetings will 
be held from 10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. Topics for 
discussion will be “Teaching Current Affairs,” 
“Improving Reading and Study Skills,” “Re- 
planning and Rebuilding German Education,” 


“Teaching About Atomic Energy,” “A Desir- , 


able Program for Social Living in the Ele- 
mentary School,” “The World History Course,” 
“Teaching Civil Liberties,” “Group Process Ap- 
proach,” and “How Can We Make Better Text- 
books.” 

At 12:30 P.M., there will be a general luncheon 
session, presided over by W. Francis English. 
There will be two addresses: Leo Pavlosky, 
Brookings Institution, will speak on “The Sig- 
nificance of Discussion About World Govern- 
ment”; and Franc L. McCluer, President, 


Lindenwood College, will talk on “Education 
and World Citizenship.” 

The final meeting will be a general session at 
2:30 P.M. This will be an open meeting of the 
NCSS Audio-Visual Aids Committee, chaired by 
Lewis P. Todd. William H. Hartley will discuss 
“Standards for Film Evaluation.” Three films 
will be shown and evaluated by a board com- 
posed of members of the Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee and a panel of high school students. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Advance Reservations, with remittance en- 
closed, should be made for all luncheon and 
banquet tickets. It is particularly important that 
meal reservations be made in advance. Prices 
are $3.40 for luncheons and $4.60 for the banquet 
(tips and tax included). 

Hotel. The Palmer House, the official conven- 
tion headquarters, will house the exhibits and 
the meetings. Room reservations should be made 
at once by writing directly to the Palmer House. 
Rates on rooms are $4.00 to $10.00, single; $7.50 
to $14.50, twin-bedded. There are but few rooms 
available at the lowest price, but there is a good 
supply available at intermediate prices. 

Tours. Advance reservations, with remittance, 
should be made by all who plan to take one of 
the special tours of Chicago arranged for Friday 
afternoon. A reservation blank, with descriptions 
and prices of tours, will be enclosed with the 
program mailed to National Council members. 

Registration. Everyone who attends the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting, or any part of 
it, is asked to register. All members of the 
National Council may register without payment 
of fee. To facilitate registration, members are 
urged to present the registration card sent them 
with their program; otherwise, members should 
present their membership card. College students, 
certified as such by an instructor, will be regis- 
tered for 35 cents. Other non-members may regis- 
ter for the entire convention for $1.00. 

Members of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers are invited to attend meetings of 
the NCSS. 

Exhibits. The exhibits have always been one 
of the most highly-rated features of the meeting. 
An unusually fine group of exhibits have been 
planned for this year. 

Further information about the meeting may 
be obtained by writing to the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Notes and News 








Kansas Council 


The Kansas Council for the Social Studies will 
meet in Wichita on November 6, as a section of 
the convention of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Edwin R, Carr, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and a member of the Board 
of Directors of the NCSS, will speak to the 
group on “Science and the Social Studies.” Offi- 
cers of the Kansas Council are: president, A. E. 
Maag, Arkansas City; vice-president, Marie Ol- 
son, Topeka; secretary-treasurer, Nina Haws, 
Wichita. Board of Directors: Julia Emery, 
Wichita; Rena Gilson, Russell; C. P. Neis, Cof- 
feyville; and Robena Pringle, Topeka.—A. E. M. 


Long Island Council 


Officers of the Long Island Social Studies 
Council for 1948-49 are: president, John O. 
Steinberg, Garden City; first vice-president, Eve- 
lyn Harris, Huntington; second vice-president, 
Nadine Clark, Garden City; secretary, Violet E. 
Campbell, Port Washington; and _ treasurer, 
Luita Jones, Farmingdale. Board of Directors: 
Charles W. Ray, Malverne; James Blakemore, 
Great Neck; and Charles Kezar, Port Washing- 
ton. 

During the last school year, the L.I.S.S.C. con- 
ducted an in-service course on Long Island his- 
tory, including a series of tours and lectures; held 
forum meetings by grade levels; and had a num- 
ber of meetings addressed by guest speakers. 
Plans for this school year include three in-service 
courses on, (1) Long Island tours, (2) United 
Nations Workshop, (3) Curriculum Study; as 
well as acting as host to the spring meeting of 
the Middle States Council for the Social Studies; 
forum discussion meetings; and meetings with 
outside guest speakers.—C. W. R. 


American Historical Association 


The American Historical Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, December 28-30. The National 
Council for the Social Studies and the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies will jointly 
hold a section meeting on the afternoon of De- 
cember go, in the North Room of the Mayflower 
Hotel. The program for this session will be: 
chairman, Lewis Paul Todd, editor of Social 





Education; speakers: Erling M. Hunt, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on “History and 
the Other Social Studies in the Program of Gen- 
eral Education” and Robert E. Keohane, The 
College, University of Chicago, on “The Great 
Debate on the Source Method.” George W. 
Hodgkins, Central High School, Washington, 
will serve as secretary. All social studies teachers 
are invited to attend this meeting and other 
meetings scheduled on the program of the AHA. 


International Understanding 


Education for International Understanding in 
American Schools is the title of a 241-page report 
recently published by the National Education 
Association. This report is the product of a two- 
year study of current practices and responsibili- 
ties of American schools in developing interna- 
tional understanding. It contains suggestions and 
recommendations for the elementary and secon- 
dary schools of the United States and summons 
the teaching profession to unite in planning and 
executing an educational program for a peaceful 
world. Teachers will welcome the suggestions for 
curriculum planning, learning experiences, and 
teaching materials. The report was prepared by 
the N.E.A. Committee on International Rela- 
tions in collaboration with two N.E.A. Depart- 
ments—The National Council for the Social 
Studies and the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Representatives of 
the National Council who served on the joint 
committee preparing the report were: Howard 
R. Anderson, United States Office of Education; 
Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Wallace Taylor, State Teachers College, 
Albany, New York; and Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
Executive Secretary, NCSS. Copies of the report 
may be purchased for $1.00 from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. 


Congress in Action 


The National Capitol Publishers, Inc., P. O. 
Box 7706, Washington 4, D. C. have announced 
an increase in the price of their 87-page booklet 
entitled Congress in Action by George H. E. 
Smith and Floyd M. Riddick. The new price is 
75 cents for a single copy, postpaid; 2 to 15 
copies, 60 cents per copy; 16 or more, 50 cents 
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per copy. (On 2 or more copies add 2 cents per 
copy for postage and mailing.) This booklet con- 
tains many unusual cartoons, graphs, and charts 
which make it an exceptionally valuable aid to 
teachers of American history and civics who have 
many slow readers in their class. 


Controversial Issues 


Teaching Controversial Issues is the title of a 
32-page pamphlet by the Junior Town Meeting 
League, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. Copies may be secured free of charge. The 
pamphlet contains a discussion on formulating 
school policy for handling controversial issues 
and suggestions for classroom techniques in 
handling issues. 


Missouri Council 


The annual spring conference of the Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies was held at the 
University of Missouri on April 17. The open- 
ing meeting was a program presented by the 
Visual Education Service of the University of 
Missouri. It included demonstration of the use of 
various materials and equipment and a showing 
of new films, filmstrips, slides, and pictures. This 
was followed by a visit to the Art Exhibit of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. At the 
luncheon meeting John L. Harr presided and 
Dean W. L. Bradshaw of the University of Mis- 
souri spoke on “Consideration of the Law Re- 
quiring Teaching of American Institutions,” af- 
ter which the following participated in a panel 
discussion: Lewis E. Atherton, Columbia, chair- 
man; Lucy Simmons, Kirksville; Laura Ellen 
Wadsworth, Flat River; H. Pat Wardlaw, Jef- 
ferson City; Ellen Wiberg, Kansas City; Grace 
Gardner, Springfield. 

At the business meeting Pauline D. Knobbs, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the MCSS to succeed W. 
Francis English who resigned. Dr, English was 
elected Editor of the Missouri Social Studies Bulle- 
tin. Grace Gardner, State College, Springfield, 
and James N. Curtis, Kansas City Junior College 
were elected to the MCSS Board of Control. 


Charles C. Barnes Memorial Fund 


Friends of the late C. C. Barnes, a past presi- 
dent of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, will be interested to learn that a Charles 
C. Barnes Memorial Fund has been established 
by Detroit Social Studies teachers. The fund has 
provided a special book nook for social studies 
material at the Wayne University library. An 


annual award is being given each year also to the 
outstanding social studies student in the College 
of Education at Wayne University. The first 
award, a four-year membership to the National 
Council for the Social Studies, was granted to 
Kenneth Martyn, who will be teaching next year 
at Sunnyside, Washington.—S. E. D. 


Our American Heritage 


The American Heritage Foundation, which 
sponsored the Freedom Train, has published 
much material of interest to social studies teach- 
ers. A complete list of their materials with prices 
may be obtained by writing the Foundation at 
17 East 45th Street, New York 17. One profusely 
illustrated booklet, entitled Our American Heri- 
tage, contains reproductions of the great docu- 
ments of American history that were brought to- 
gether on the Freedom Train, with a commentary 
on their significance in modern life. Another 
booklet, Good Citizen, is an inspirational hand- 
book on citizenship with emphasis on the privi- 
leges and duties of a citizen. A third pamphlet, 
Your Heritage of Freedom, by William H. Hart- 
ley and John E, Dugan (prepared with the co- 
operation of the NCSS) contains suggestions for 
teachers in developing programs of instruction 
on our American heritage and good citizenship. 
All three of these booklets are priced at 25 cents 
each with discounts on quantity orders and may 
be ordered from the American Heritage Foun- 
dation. 


History Book Club 


Readers of Social Education who are not al- 
ready acquainted with The History Book Club, 
44 West 56th Street, New York 19, may be in- 
terested to know of this organization. This ‘“book 
of the month” club selects outstanding current 
books about America, offers members reductions 
on books purchased, and issues book dividends. 
Write to the Club for full particulars. 





All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your material as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington. Contributors to this issue: 
A. E. Maag and Charles W. Ray. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 








Early American History 


The Curator and the Advisory Committee of 
the Tracy W. McGregor Library, the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, have issued a 
pamphlet of great usefulness to teachers of 
American history. It is A Plea for Federal Union, 
North Carolina, 1788: A Reprint of Two Pam- 
phlets, with an introduction by Hugh T. Lefler, 
professor of history, University of North Caro- 
lina. Professor Lefler has written a ten-page in- 
troduction that not only indicates the back- 
ground of the two pamphlets but also high- 
lights the struggle in North Carolina for ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution. The two 
pamphlets, both very scarce and both reprinted 
in full, are: To the People of the State of North 
Carolina, by A Citizen of North Carolina (James 
Iredell); and To the People of the District of 
Edenton, by A Citizen and Soldier (unidenti- 
fied). 


The South 


The Southern Regional Council, Inc., Room 
432, 63 Auburn Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 3, is an 
organization of importance for social studies 
teachers. Classes in modern problems as well as 
in general American history or in Southern his- 
tory will find many of the following pamphlets 
of much interest and value. 


Southern Regional Council, 8 pages, free. This leaflet 
provides a brief account of what the Council is and 
how it came to be, or how it works and what it accom- 
plishes. 

The South, America’s Opportunity Number One, 44 pages, 
20 cents. This symposium carries beyond the commonly 
accepted thought that the South is the nation’s number 
one problem. It points out that the South is also a land 
of economic promise in industry, agriculture, housing, 
business, and foreign trade, and discusses ways in which 
she can fulfill this promise. 

Wanted: The South’s Future For the Nation, by Rupert 
B. Vance, introduction by Ellis Arnall, go pages, 20 
cents. This has been called “the best short study of the 
South’s economy.” It gives the main facts on what keeps 
the Southern region from giving its human and natural 
abundance to the nation, and from getting in return 
the things it so badly needs. 

Wanted: A Healthy South, 24 pages, 20 cents. The South 
has conditions of poor health she cannot afford to 
neglect. This presentation of causes and the ways that 
lead to cure has been found useful for classes in so- 
ciology, current problems, and nursing. 


Ralph Adams Brown 








Machines in the Cotton Fields, by Arthur Raper, 32 
pages, 20 cents. The changing face of Southern agri- 
culture and what can be done to make mechanization 
less devastating to displaced farm workers and more 
constructive for the South as a whole. 

America’s Tenth Man, 10 cents. An attempt to throw 
“the light of fact and history on the part played by the 
Negro, and his contributions to American life.” 

Economic Value of the Negro to the South, by W. Hardin 
Hughes, 10 pages, 5 cents. An appraisal of what the 
South’s Negro citizens now mean to her in dollars and 
cents, and what they can mean in the future. 

Singers in the Dawn, compiled by Robert Eleazer, 24 
pages, 10 cents. An anthology of “Negro poets from 
slavery times to our own, writing of the things all 
poets know, and also of the special hurt, courage, and 
pride they themselves have learned.” 

Background for Brotherhood, 31 pages, 15 cents—supply 
limited. An introduction to racial understanding on the 
basis of fact, religion, and democracy. Persuasively 
written, with discussion questions appended, this pam- 
phlet is well adapted for discussion groups of any age. 

“By the People,” 33 pages, 20 cents. Pioneers in self- 
examination and self-improvement, the people of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, made a detailed study of every aspect 
of local Negro life—health, transportation, education, 
sanitation, law enforcement, and recreation. Their 
thoroughness and the specific character of their recom- 
mendations helped to bring better conditions quickly. 
As the self-survey idea has spread to civically aware 
citizens in other communities, this summary of the 
Jacksonville report has been of increasing significance. 
Line Drawings add to the interest. 

Jacksonville Looks at Its Negro Community, 113 pages, 
$1.00. This is the complete Jacksonville survey, includ- 
ing numerous carefully documented charts of statistics 
and detailed information on self-survey methods. An 
ideal blueprint for the use of social agencies and plan- 
ning councils in examining their own communities, 
this also has considerable value at both high school and 
college levels. 

Color, Class, and Personality, by Robert L. Sutherland, 
135 pages, go cents. This is a summary of the findings 
of the American Youth Commission's survey of Negro 
youth’s life and attitudes throughout the rural and 
urban nation. 

To Stem This Tide, by Charles Johnson and Associates, 
142 pages, go cents. The tide referred to is that of 
racial friction, the nationwide manifestations of which 
are described in this survey by the Institute of Social 
Studies at Fisk University. Factual data is given on 
individual incidents in many areas, among them in- 
dustry, housing, public carriers, politics, police treat- 
ment, and recreation. 

The Negro in America, prepared by the Council for De- 
mocracy, 21 pages, 3 cents, quantity limited. 

The Negro Press, 8 pages, 10 cents. Materials on the de- 
velopment, character, and function of an important 
educating force and molder of public opinion. 
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Voting Restrictions in the 13 Southern States, report of 
the Committee of Editors and Writers of the South, 
22 pages, 5 cents—limited quantity. An outline, by 
state, of the obstacles interposed between the Southern 
voter and the ballot box. 

“Repairers of the Breach,” 56 pages, 10 cents. A story of 
the tangible things Southern church women, white and 
Negro, have done together for Negro welfare and inter- 
racial understanding. 

Getting Along Together, by Kendall Weisiger, 8 pages, 5 
cents. A distinguished Southern business and civic 
leader discusses our need for racial understanding. 

Let’s Pull Together, Kentuckians, 6 pages, 5 cents. Ken- 
tucky’s Governor appointed a bi-racial commission to 
study conditions under which Kentucky Negroes live. 
This is a summary of what the commission found, 
with recommendations that serve as a challenge for all 
Southern states. 

Facing Facts in South Carolina, by Marion A. Wright, 3 
cents. A South Carolinian looks at his state and de- 
cides that state pride should work for a better life 
there, and not for the ignoring of unpleasant truths. 

The Changing Character of Lynching, by Jessie Daniel 
Ames, 65 pages, 15 cents. A documented review of 
lynchings, 1931-1941, this pamphlet emphasizes the 
changes taking place in the geographic areas where 
lynchings occur, in the offenses charged against vic- 
tims, in the size of mobs, etc. 

ABC’s of Scapegoating, free. A psychological approach to 
one aspect of prejudice. 

The Mob Still Rides, free. The lynching record between 
1931 and 1935. 


Our Neighbor to the North 


The Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., will send the 
following free materials on request: 


Canada, 1947, The Official Handbook of Present Condi- 
tions and Recent Progress. This 250-page booklet con- 
tains a tremendous amount of statistical material, pic- 
tures, maps, and charts. It should be useful in classes 
in world or American history. 

Canada from Sea to Sea. This is a large-size, 75-page 
pamphlet, with a large number of illustrations, many 
of them in color. 

Fact Sheets. A series of ten. Each is devoted to a single 
topic such as geography, history, population, govern- 
ment, natural resources, transportation, and climate. 
On the back of each there is a map of Canada. 


The British Commonwealth 


The British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, offers free copies of an 
interesting and well illustrated booklet that 
should appeal to youngsters of junior high age: 
The Story of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. 

Other free publications available from the same ad- 
dress include: 

African Achievement. An account of the astonishing strides 
made in recent years by Britons and West Africans 
working together. 


African Challenge. The story of the British in tropical 
Africa, from the first explorers and missionaries to 
the current Trusteeship System. 

Britain and Ceylon. A survey of the history and geography 
of Ceylon, the colony most advanced toward self- 
government. This, as well as the two previously listed 
pamphlets, is illustrated. 

Britain and Trusteeship. A comparison of the Mandate 
System of the League of Nations and the Trusteeship 
System of the United Nations. 

British Commonwealth Trade. An outline of trade figures, 
tariffs, and preferences since 1929, with special refer- 
ence to trade with the United States. 

British Honduras. A history of the colony and a survey 
of its development, including appendices tracing the 
Anglo-Guatemalan Treaty Dispute. 

Towards Self-Government in the British Colonies. An 
account of the political and social progress of colonies 
which are gradually approaching the goal of inde- 
pendence. 


Europe in the Modern Age 
The American Association for the United Na- 
tions (45 East 65th Street, New York 21) has 
just published Cyril Bath’s Europe in the Mod- 
ern Age (10 cents). Mr. Bath, a native of Eng- 


~ land and a former resident of Canada, is now a 


Cleveland manufacturer. The pamphlet “is a 
thought-provoking report on the basic theory 
that economic conditions have great bearing on 
political upheavals leading to war.” Classes dis- 
cussing the program of European aid will find 
this pamphlet provocative and helpful. 


Intergroup Relations 


Social studies teachers who are concerned 
about the improvement of intergroup relations— 
and that should be synonymous with 2ll social 
studies teachers—will do well to keep informed 
about the reports and publications of the Col- 
lege Study in Intergroup Relations, Wayne Uni- 
versity, 5272 Second Avenue, Detroit 2. 

Teachers interested in any of the following 
materials, available at very moderate expense at 
the above address, should write directly to the 
Study for information and prices. Many of these 
tests will prove useful in the senior high school; 
interested teachers may wish complete files for 
their own professional library. 

Anecdotal Record Sheet. File No. AR-3A. 

Student’s Weekly Log and Program Report. File No. AR-7 
This is a log devised for practice teachers. 

Race Attitudes and Contacts. File No. AS-1. This is a 
carefully devised test to answer the question: What do 
you believe about other peoples, and how do you 
react to them? It is also developed to illustrate various 
testing patterns. 

Questionnaire. File No. AS-15. A one-page check on a 
variety of intergroup topics about which most people 
have an opinion—not always a sound one, however. 
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PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS $25 


Analysis of Race Incidents. File No. AS-16. This four- 
page checklist contains ten race incidents with a variety 
of possible answers to each. 

~——. File No. AS-11. A checklist similar to the last. It 
lists eleven incidents connected with anti-semitism. 

A Survey of Group Opinions. File No. AS-20. 

A Survey of Group Opinions. File No. AS-20A. This scale, 
and the guide to its administration and interpretation, 
is among the most valuable of those listed. It is a 
composite of four sub-scales, each measuring antagonism 
toward a separate minority group. These sub-scales 
measure negative reactions toward Jews, Negroes, 
foreign-born, and the lower class. 

A Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward Races and Na- 
tionalities. File No. AS-26. This one should be espe- 
cial’ ‘useful with junior high school groups. 

Living With Others. File No. AS-32. Good for middle 
and upper grades of the elementary school. 

Paths of Life. File No. AS-40. This checklist offers the 
student a chance to evaluate “the six ways of living 
which an eminent philosopher believes to be common, 
perhaps universal.” 

Social Distance Questionnaire. File No. AS-532. 

Intergroup Relations: A Bibliography. December 1946. 
File No. B-2. An extremely valuable, compact, well 
annotated 12-page bibliography that every social stud- 
ies teacher and school library should have available. 
One useful feature is a list of the names and addresses 
of more than go agencies in the field of intergroup 
relations. 

Intergroup Education by Lloyd Allen Cook. File No. 
TM-25. Reprinted from the Review of Educational Re- 
search. October, 1947. Dr. Cook is the director of the 
College Study. 

Bibliography on Action Research and Group Manage- 
ment. File No. B-7. 

Projective Tests: A Bibliography. File No. B-5. 

Leadership: A Bibliography. File No. B-g. 

The College Study in Intergroup Relations. File No. SS-7. 
A detailed explanation of the purposes and function- 
ing of the Study; prepared especially for colleges in- 
terested in participating. 

Community Resources Inventory. File No. CS-35. 

Occupaticnal Rating Scale. File No. CS-43. 

Evaluation of a Course in Intergroup Relations. File No. 
EF-1. 

The Group Process Approach to Education. File No. EF- 
10. 

School Inventory: Intergroup Relations. File No. SIF-5. 

Activity Inventory. File No. ST-20. 

Group Work Techniques in the College Study. File No. 
TM-32. This is a paper read by Dr. Cook at the St. 
Louis meeting of the National Council. 


The Twentieth Century Fund 


The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, publishes much material 
that is of potential value to social studies people, 
especially to teachers of modern problems. 

Sometime ago they published Rebuilding the 
World Economy: America’s Role in Foreign 
Trade and Investment. Recently they have is- 
sued a 20-minute, 16mm. sound film, based on 


that previous study of world trade in relation to 
our economy. The film may be purchased, or 
rented for only $3.50. Watch for Mr. Hartley's 
analysis of the film in “Sight and Sound.” This 
column is interested because of the valuable dis- 
cussion materials that have been prepared to ac- 
company the movie, They include a discussion 
guide and two pamphlets: Foreign Trade Means 
You, and America’s Stake in World Trade. 

Pretty heavy reading, but of value at the col- 
lege level or for superior high school students, is 
Cartels or Competition? The Economics of In- 
ternational Controls by Business and Govern- 
ment, by George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins (price not known). 

Free copies of the 1947 annual report of the 
Fund are available upon request. Modern prob- 
lems teachers will find considerable material of 
interest and possible usefulness in this 67-page 
pamphlet. It is certainly worth a penny postal 
and the time required to make the request. 


State Department 


The U. S. State Department continues to re- 
lease bulletins that are almost essential to an 
adequate teaching of current issues at the senior 
high school level. Many junior high school 
teachers, especially those who have been estab- 
lishing patterns of independent study and dis- 
cussion among their pupils, will find them use- 
ful. Recent releases include: 


Participation of the United States Government in Inter- 
national Conferences, July 1, 1946-June 30, 1947. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 65 cents.) This 375 page book- 
let contains a vast amount of raw material for a 
discussion of international collaboration. 

Second Report to Congress on The United States Foreign 
Aid Program, for the period ended March 31, 1948. 
(Government Printing Office, 35 cents.) 

The International Control of Atomic Energy, Policy at the 
Crossroads; An Informal Summary Record of the Policy 
Developments Concerning the International Control of 
Atomic Energy, October 15, 1946, to May 17, 1948. 
(Government Printing Office, 35 cents.) 


Christmas Throughout the World 


Now Available: A bibliography of suggested 
materials—plays, pageants, projects, films, and 
stories—for Christmas activities with an interna- 
tional theme. Materials include possibilities for 
all grade levels. Available free upon request from 
the Committee on International Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Film of the Month 


Where Will You Hide? Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill., 20 minutes, color, 
$195 less 10 per cent educational discount. 

If a third world war comes, where will you 
hide? This is the theme of a film produced by 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. The princi- 
pal plea of the film is summed up in the words 
of Albert Einstein, “If the idea of world govern- 
ment is not realistic then there is only one real- 
istic view of our future: wholesale destruction of 
man by man.” 

Through the use of animation and pictorial 
symbolism the film points out how man has made 
great strides in the direction of better living 
through inventions, yet has not learned to live 
with his neighbors. A screen full of moving lips 
illustrates the narrators comments on_ the 
emptiness of man’s lip service to the ideals of 
peace. There will be no sidelines in the next 
war—only death and destruction. There will be 
jet planes, rockets, poison in our water supply, 
biological poisons which will crystallize human 
life, and, above all, there will be the atomic 
bomb. There will be no defense. The material 
for the bombs is plentiful, the know-how will 
come to all, and there will be no place for man 
to hide. To prepare for such warfare we shall 
have to devote all our time and most of our 
money to defense. We shall have to be on the 
lookout for saboteurs; we must be suspicious of 
everyone. We must be afraid. The only alterna- 
tive, says the film, is to learn to live at peace 
with our neighbors in a new world government. 

This film has a terrific impact. The symbolic 
drawings are stark, realistic, horrible. It will 
certainly stimulate discussion on the high school 
level and with forum groups. 


Motion Picture News 


The British Information Services (30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20) announces the publica- 
tion of a new catalog of British official films. 
This catalog lists ninety-four subjects and gives 
a brief synopsis of each. The classified index 
assists borrowers with specialized interests to 
choose suitable films. 


The films cover a wide variety of subjects, 
including international affairs, British domes- 
tic policy, colonial development, education, 
science, etc. A complete library of these subjects 
is maintained by each B. I. S. office and British 
Consulate. They are also available from numer- 
ous commercial depositories throughout the 
United States. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films (1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, III.) has adopted a plan where- 
by they will send to interested teachers samples 
of Teachers Guides for each new Encyclopedia 
Britannica film, A postal request will place your 
name on the mailing list. 

A newsletter to keep teachers informed con- 
cerning films and filmstrips is published at 
intervals of from six to eight weeks during the 
school year by Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41st St., New York 17. Copies will be mailed 
free of charge to anyone sending in a request. 

A long-awaited addition to the growing list of 
specialized publications on the educational film 
is the book, Film and Education, a 600-page 
symposium published this month by Philosophi- 
cal Library, 15 East goth Street, New York City. 
This new book, the most recent of the film pub- 
lications, is edited by Godfrey M. Elliott, vice 
president and editor-in-chief of Young America 
Films, long a leader in the educational film field. 

Film and Education examines in detail the 
growing importance of the motion picture in 
school and community life. It is a comprehensive 
and practical discussion of the present status and 
uses of the educational motion picture in all 
major phases of modern life. It is comprised of 
thirty-seven chapters, each written by an out- 
standing authority in the field. The book pre- 
sents an up-to-the-minute survey of the non- 
theatrical film in all of its applications inside 
and outside the school, including classroom, 
church, government, and industry. Other sec- 
tions of the book are devoted to the nature of 
the educational film and to the status of the edu- 
cational film in areas outside the United States. 

RKO Radio Pictures, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, has recently announced 
its entry into the audio-visual education field 
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with an extensive library of 16-mm. school films. 
Two classes of subjects are being made available. 
The first consists of two-reel subjects containing 
actual documentation of various facets of the 
American scene and the American way of life 
and subjects from outside the United States 
which are closely related to the life of every 
American citizen, The second group deals largely 
with sports. A catalog is now available. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Each for All. 11 minutes; rental: $1.25. British factory 
workers belong to trade unions, which represent them 
both in the workshop and at the national conference 
table. Departmental or shop grievances can generally be 
righted by a brief discussion between management and 
the workers’ representative. The film also shows a meet- 
ing of the Trades Union Congress, which represents every 
kind of trade union in Great Britain. 

New Builders. 10 minutes; rental: $1.25. Large areas 
of Britain must be rebuilt. Materials, imagination, and 
manpower are needed for this project. This film describes 
the training given to the young men who will help to 
fill this need. 

Pop Goes the Weasel. 10 minutes; rental: $1.25. How 
Britain budgets and spends the three billion pounds 
which she collects in taxes this year. 

Second Freedom. 17 minutes; rental: $2.50. Illustrates 
the benefits derived from government provision of pre- 
natal clinics, education, medical service, unemployment 
and health insurance, housing, maternity services, and old- 
age pensions. 

A Thousand Million a Year. 22 minutes; rental: $2.50. 
The story of the English shipping industry. Shows the 
work of the Customs and Excise Department and the im- 
portance of ocean-borne cargoes to Britain and to the 
world. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

“Basic Study Skills.” 10 minutes each; sale: color $go, 
black and white $45. How to Judge Facts, How to Judge 
Authorities, Find the Information, Building an Outline, 
and How to Write Your Term Paper. 

“Social Science.” 10 minutes each; sale: color $90, black 
and white $45. Federal Taxation, The Malay Peninsula, 
and A Day With English Children. 

“Business and Economics.” 10 minutes each; sale: color 
$go, black and white $45. Banks and Credit, Consumer 
Protection, and What Is a Contiact? 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

“Living Earth Series.” 10 minutes each; sale: $45; 
rental: apply. 

Birth of the Soil, first film in the series, explains with 
scientific accuracy the story of how nature produced our 
life-giving topsoil from the basic raw materials of rock, 
air, and sunlight. In magnificent color photography, it 
shows how rock is reduced to silt, which eventually com- 
bines with organic matter to form humus. In animation 
the film portrays the first four links in the “chain of 
life”: nature’s raw materials, the sun’s energy, the chloro- 
phyll in plants, and the living topsoil. 

This Vital Earth tells the story of plant and animal 


interrelationships and explains the organization and 
balance of nature which is essential to survival. In the 
chain of life this organization of the living community is 
a vital link to preserve the balance between living plants 
and animals. 

Arteries of Life graphically explains the last two im- 
portant links in the chain, the parts played by water 
and forests. It is vividly shown that topsoil is helpless 
in supplying life unless aided by water, and that water 
itself depends upon the forests which provide humus 
to store and regulate its flow. 

Seeds of Destruction, an ominous film conveying the 
message of urgency and need for conservation of our 
resources, reveals with thundering intensity the results 
if any of the links of the chain are broken. Unscientific 
lumbering processes, devastating forest fires, uncontrolled 
wind or water erosion, overworked land, and roaring 
floods are shown as the awesome implements which can 
destroy our world unless man acts in time. 


Films of the Nations, 55 W. 45th St., New York 19. 

Maps We Live By. 20 minutes; rental: apply. How 
the United Nations brings about international co-opera- 
tion in the production of maps. 


International Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. 

Peiping Family. 20 minutes; rental: apply. The simple 
narrative of a middle-class Chinese family told in docu- 
mentary style. 


National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Impossible Map. 10 minutes, color; sale: $75. Explains 
map projections, their uses and weaknesses. Emphasizes 
the need for an understanding of the map as a reference 
tool. 


Paul Hoefler Productions, 201 Linwood Ave., N.W., Can- 
ton 3, Ohio. 

Cotton. 11 minutes, color; sale: $75. The story of 
cotton from harvest to mill. 

Yosemite National Park. 11 minutes, color; sale: $75. 
The four seasons and wild life in the park. 


United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13. 

California and Its Natural Resources. 38 minutes, 
color, free. Depicts the mineral, industrial, and agricul- 
tural wealth of the Golden State. 

The Story of Gasoline. 23 minutes, free. Traces the 
story of gasoline from crude oil to finished product. 


Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

Judy Learns About Milk. 10 minutes; sale: $40; rental: 
apply. Elementary school social studies film about our 
milk supply. 


Film Strips 


Cine-Puppet Productions, 7920 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46. 

The Adventures of Peter and Polly Puppett. 25 frames; 
sale: $5.50. Basic lessons in street safety for primary-grade 
children. The puppets illustrate lessons in crossing streets 
at traffic lights and obeying crossing guards. 


CIO Department of Education and Research, 718 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
CIO’s 1948 Wage Case. 20 frames, color; sale: with 
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sound $10; silent $5.00. Reproduces the charts from the 
February 1948 Economic Outlook. 


Contempo Productions, P. O. Drawer 830, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

“The Story of World War II,” a series of 53 filmstrips 
each treating one episode in the history of the war. Write 
for a complete list. Strips are $2.00 each. 


Modern Teaching Aids, 41-17 Crescent St., Long Island 
City, New York. 

“How Man Travels,” series of nine filmstrips, color; 
sale: $4.40 each, $33.50 per set. Airplanes at Work, Busses 
at Work, Freight Trains at Work, Harbor Boats at Work, 
Ocean Ships at Work, Passenger Trains at Work, Road- 
builders at Work, Trailers at Work, Trucks at Work. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 
“Holiday Series—No. 1.”’ Color filmstrips on Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. Price per 
set, $15. 
“Holiday Series—No. 2.” Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, and Easter. Price 


per set, $15. 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Material 

A 14- by 20-inch poster illustrating the impor- 
tance of cereal grains to early man is free from 
General Foods, Consumer Service Dept., 250 
Park Ave., New York 17. 

Free copies of illustrated booklets on the coal 
industry may be had from the Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Education Dept., Southern Bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

A 19- by 26-inch poster on the value of milk 
costs 25 cents from Beatrice Foods Co., Educa- 
tional Division, 120 South La Salle St., Chicago 
3, Ill. 

The Kellogg Co., Box 254H, Battle Creek, 
Mich., will mail to teachers reproductions of 
documents and paintings from the Freedom 
Train for 10 cents per set. An album of pictures 
of American presidents may also be obtained 
from the same source for 10 cents. 

A booklet entitled How To Teach With 
Pictures is 10 cents from Informative Classroom 
Pictures, 40 Ionia, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 

The 1948 edition of Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials by John 
Guy Fowlkes contains a list of free materials, 
selected, classified, annotated, and separately 
indexed by title and source. The price is $4.50 
from Educators’ Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. 

Write to the Weber Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., for a free copy of How To Use 
the Chalkboard. It contains many suggestions. 

Copies of the full color, 28-by 42-inch poster 


entitled Shoes Through the Ages are sent upon 
request by the Red Goose Division, International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A handy little booklet is free from the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. Entitled Scotch Tape Goes to School, this 
booklet tells how to make model villages, deco- 
rate classrooms, and make dozens of clever items. 


Maps 
A new wall map, 40-by 6o-inches, illustrating 
the good and bad findings of the President's Civil 
Rights Commission is distributed by the Film 
Division, CIO Department of Education and 
Research, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. Price $1.00. 


Helpful Articles 


Barleben, Karl A. “A Brief Survey of Currently Available 
16-mm. Sound Motion-Picture Projects,” Audio-Visual 
Guide, xv:15-28, September 1948. A guide for the school 
contemplating the purchase of a sound projector. 

Culver, Willard A. “Ancient Cliff Dwellers of Mesa 
Verde,”” The National Geographic Magazine, xciv:354- 
371, September 1948. Seventeen natural color photo- 
graphs from Mesa Verde National Park. 

Dale, Edgar. “Audio-Visual Aids,” The Grade Teacher, 
Lxv1:16, 108, October 1948. How to give meaning to 
words through multi-sensory experience. 

Hochheimer, Rita. “Retraining for Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion,” The Nation’s Schools, xLu1:50-54, September 1948. 
A discussion of the in-service teacher-training program 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the New York 
City school system. 

Leonard, Victor E. “Our American Heritage,” The Grade 
Teacher, Lxvi:58, 114, October 1948. A play for inter- 
mediate grade children. 

Lippmann, Walter. “The Museum of the Future,” The 
Atlantic, CLXxxu:70-72, October 1948. The need for col- 
lections of copies of great works of art as well as origi- 
nals placed in museums readily accessible to all the 
people. 

McClusky, F. Dean. “Types of Educational Films,” Jn- 
structor, Lvu1:28, 83, October 1948. Discusses characteris- 
tics and use of various types of classroom films. 

McKim, V. Calvon. “Geographic Study Tours for Under- 
graduates,” Education, Lx1x:9-15, September 1948. Some 
suggestions for geography field trips which may be 
applied on the secondary school level. 

Smith, Bernard B. “Television: There Ought To Be a 
Law,” Harper’s, cxcvit:34-42, September 1948. We must 
adopt a national policy for guiding the development of 
television. 

Smith, James A. “Epic of America,”’ Educational Screen, 
XXVII:319-320, 348, September 1948. A fifth-grade experi- 
ence in re-living the past for a school-made movie. 

Turner, Marilyn A. “The Traveling Classroom,” Pro- 
gressive Education, xxv:140, 144, May 1948. The use 
of excursions in classes in occupational guidance. 

Wittich, W. A. “New Tools for Learning,” The School 
Executive, LXvitt:11-14, September 1948. The film as an 
aid in understanding the past. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HIsTORY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
By Harry Elmer Barnes, Ed. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, g6o. 
$10.00. 


This is the kind of book of which it is im- 
possible to write a review in the customary sense 
of the word. Being itself a summary and critical 
evaluation of the work of dozens of scholars, 
about all that can be said of it is that it is good, 
or not good. In this case, since Dr. Barnes is not 
only the editor and guiding spirit, but since he 
has himself written twenty out of the forty-seven 
chapters, and since all the other contributors are 
persons of unquestioned scholarship and author- 
ity, it is bound to be good. In his preface the 
editor makes a rather startling comment: “The 
era of systematic sociology has come approxi- 
mately to an end.” Taken in its context, this does 
not mean that sociologists from now on are going 
to lose their interest in systematic sociology, but 
rather, as Dr. Barnes says, “It is not likely that 
there will be many more attempts to create 
systems of sociology.” That is, the work has been 
done, and ends chronologically with Pitirim 
Sorokin. For this reason Dr. Barnes announces 
that this volume “brings to an end his labors 
in the history of social theory.” It is a fitting and 
worthy terminus. As the editor explains, faced 
with the alternative, inescapable in this type of 
work, of following either the topical, or the 
personal, arrangement and classification, he has 
chosen the latter. This was undoubtedly a wise 
decision. The task of tracing the development of 
distinctive types of thought, basic theories, and 
characteristic interpretations in a field as com- 
plex and diversified as sociology, while it would 
be interesting and vastly illuminating if it could 
be adequately done, is well-nigh incapable of 
accomplishment. Perhaps some intrepid sociolo- 
gist will undertake it in the future. If so, the 
present volume will be an invaluable resource 
for him. 

The task of selecting the forty-two individuals 
to receive major treatment, and the half-dozen 
minor ones, can not have been an easy one. Of 
course, Comte, Spencer, Ward, and Sumner (who 
receive fuller recognition than is always the case) 
step into the picture almost automatically. So, 
probably, do Simmel, von Wiese, Max Weber, 


ama 





Tarde, and Durkheim. But as the field of choice 
widens, and particularly as it comes to include 
modern Americans, perhaps no two editors would 
make precisely the same selection. While it is an 
honor to be included in the small body of the 
elect, it is no discredit to have been left out. 

One slight flaw in the planning of the book 
perhaps deserves mention. Some of the chapters 
conclude with a brief summary, or critical analy- 
sis, of the work of the authority in question; in 
other cases this is omitted. This is such a useful 
device that one could wish it had been adopted 
uniformly. 

The sociological fraternity in general, as well 
as non-professional students of human affairs, 
will stand in debt permanently to Dr. Barnes 
and his collaborators for supplying this incom- 
parable compendium of sociological thought. 

HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


Tue SoutH OLtp Anp New: A History, 1820- 
1947. By Francis Butler Simkins. New York: 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. xvi, 527. $6.00. 

Lay and professional students of Southern 
history have long been clamoring for an ample 
synthesis of the recent period. Professor Simkins 
has met the need in an admirable manner. While 
he calls his book The South Old and New, the 
emphasis falls heavily on the new. Beginning 
with the Missouri Compromise, Professor Sim- 
kins devotes only 162 pages to the period before 
1865, while 329 pages are given to the years fol- 
lowing Appomattox. This distribution of space 
contrasts markedly with Professor Hesseltine’s 
South in American History, which, beginning 
with the settlement of Virginia, requires 481 
pages to bring the reader to Appomattox, and 
only 180 pages to take him over the remaining 
period, The tendency of college courses seems to 
have been toward a weighting of emphasis ap- 
proximating that of Professor Hesseltine’s book. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Simkins’ study 
will lead to a readjustment in favor of the post- 
bellum phase. 

Professor Simkins has a definite reason for us- 
ing 1820 as a jumping off point. As he sees it, the 
vehement attack on slavery elicited by Missouri’s 
application for admission to the Union marked 
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the beginning of the South’s awareness of a pro- 
nounced cleavage between herself and the rest 
of the nation. Separateness, based on “common 
consciousness of kinship,” has ever since been 
endemic in Southern philosophy. A principal 
ingredient, if not the basic one, in the South’s 
distinctiveness, according to Professor Simkins, is 
an unrelenting determination to preserve white 
supremacy. He finds other distinctive qualities 
in the section’s ruralism, religious orthodoxy, and 
economic conservatism. Not only has the South 
succeeded in maintaining its chosen way of life 
within its own boundaries—and this despite 
changes in externals wrought by war and other 
influences—but has also, in Professor Simkins’ 
opinion, been able to a considerable extent to 
convert other parts of the country to its views. 

In sketching the ante bellum and Civil War 
period Professor Simkins seems to have leaned 
somewhat heavily on older general works, and to 
have neglected recent articles and monographs. 
As a result his interpretations sometimes lack 
the freshness that one might desire. Among con- 
clusions that recent research at least lays open to 
question are those having to do with the profit- 
ableness of slavery, lower class whites being 
pushed off fertile lands by large planters, immi- 
grants avoiding the South because of its labor 
standards and climate, and the importance of 
Northern wheat in preventing English recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the author, in 
spite of an obvious effort to be fair, is unduly 
harsh in his judgment of Lincoln and overly gen- 
erous in his evaluation of Jefferson Davis. To 
say that Davis was a “logical choice” (p. 141) for 
the Confederate presidency slights the claims of 
other eligibles, and to say that he was possessed 
of the “energy” (p. 142) required for his difficult 
position overlooks his susceptibility to fatigue 
and dyspepsia. 


But these criticisms apply to a portion of the 
book that in reality is introductory. In treating 
the period since the Civil War, Professor Simkins 
achieves a high degree of accuracy, objectivity, 
and general excellence. Because of his prior 
studies of the Reconstruction and of the Tillman 
movement, his development of the postwar pe- 
riod and of political aspects of the newer South 
is especially praiseworthy. His chapters on edu- 
cation, religion, literature, and the Negro are 
noteworthy for their informativeness and _ bal- 
ance, 

Professor Simkins’ work is not that sort of his- 
tory, revived and defended of late, which con- 
sciously abandons objectivity in the interest of 
promoting pet points of view, and which by so 
doing builds up reader interest—and hence pro- 
motes sales. His is the unglamorous middle-of- 
the-road course which, while sometimes weary- 
ing the reader by scrupulously presenting and 
weighing both sides of controversial topics, and 
perhaps disappointing him by failing to draw 
definite conclusions, has the solid merit of lead- 
ing him to goals that are sound and tenable. 

Bev IRvIN WILEY 
Louisiana State University 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: A HIsTORY OF 
AMERICAN Necroes. By John H. Franklin. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 622. $5.00. 
In the teaching of American history in most 

of the schools and colleges of the nation, the 

attention given to the Negro has adhered to a 

time-worn pattern. Except in the unit devoted 

to the political struggle over slavery or to the 
plantation economy of the South, and in the dis- 
cussion of the freedman as the unsuspecting 

“dupe” of Reconstruction demagogues, the 

colored man seldom appears. More than anything 

else, John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Free- 
dom, has sought to indicate that the role of the 

Negro in our history neither began with the days 

of ante-bellum slavery nor ended with post-war 

Reconstruction. 

The significance of this book, therefore, lies 
not in its re-telling of familiar details, but rather 
in its diversity of scope. Exploring beyond the 
geographic limits of the continental United 
States, the author provides us with concise sum- 
maries of the Negro in Africa, Latin America, 
and even Canada, evading, as best he can, the 
pitfalls of superficiality. Of particular importance 
is the section dealing with the African back- 
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A One-Semester Typing Textbook for Academic Students 


Personal Jyping 


With the aid of this efficient text, your students learn 
to type between 20 and 30 words a minute in one 
semester—and to do so accurately. 

At the same time they learn how to type term and 
other school papers, manuscripts of all kinds, personal 
letters, and many other applications of typing skill 
that are helpful in private life, in classwork, and in 
extracurricular activities. 

Personal Typing is prepared especially for non- 
business students, just as other Gregg typing texts are 
prepared especially for business students. It is com- 
pletely illustrated, systematically arranged, and com- 
petently efficient. It teaches personal typing. 


By ALAN C. LLOYD, Assistant Editor 
The Gregg Publishing Company 


This text is completely lesson-planned for 40-minute 
periods. It may be completed in 50 to 80 periods, de- 
pending on the number of “optional” exercises as- 
signed to the students. 

Everything a typist should know about typing is 
taught in the first 20 lessons. Everything he needs to 
know for personal use of typing, plus skill-building 
exercises, is taught in the other lessons. 

Personal Typing is now in use in hundreds of high 
schools and scores of colleges and junior colleges— 
both for regular and for evening school classes. In- 
vestigate this book for use in your school. Write our 
nearest office—today. List price, $1.40 


The Gragg Publishing Company 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 


Boston 16 Dallas | Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 








ground, which is often unknown to many persons. 
Centuries before Europeans had _ transplanted 
themselves to the Western Hemisphere, Dr. 
Franklin is careful to note, native civilizations 
had already developed on the so-called “dark 
continent.” 

In later chapters attention is focused upon 
other “neglected” areas. The analysis of the 
status of quasi-free Negroes, an outgrowth of the 
author’s earlier study of conditions in North 
Carolina, is an admirable account of the burden- 
some legal and social pressures which fell upon 
the shoulders of the manumitted. Discussing the 
Reconstruction era of the South, he calls atten- 
tion to its many constructive accomplishments in 
providing free, universal education, an extension 
of the elective franchise, and programs of public 
works, factors which are generally subordinated 
to the story of political corruption. In spite of 
the eventual triumph of the doctrine of white 
supremacy in the South, the Negro’s attempt to 
improve his status in society has not been lacking. 
The development of Negro schools, art and lit- 
erature, the emergence of conflicting programs 
of social elevation, the struggle for civil rights 
and economic opportunity, the efforts to solve 
the problems of urban race relations, and the 





contributions of the Negro in the wars of Ameri- 
can democracy are all subjects of consideration. 

To present a work of this breadth in the space 
of six hundred pages involves many difficult 
problems. The number of reference materials 
which must be consulted and used is exceedingly 
large. In digesting the findings of a host of mono- 
graphs, the book has been eminently successful. 
Proper acknowledgement must also be given to 
the excellent bibliography and index which 
appear at the end of the volume. On the other 
hand, the reader intent upon finding the basis 
for a particular statement will probably regret 
that the requirements of “popular appeal” have 
dictated the elimination of footnotes. Perhaps 
the most glaring omission, however, is the ab- 
sence of statistical tables showing the evolution 
of Negro population in the various geographic 
regions during specific periods of time. Finally, 
the apportionment of space is subject to con- 
siderable question. Any allotment which gives 
more attention to the fifteen years since the 
advent of the New Deal than to the last six 
decades of ante-bellum slavery or to the century 
and a half after the introduction of Negroes on 
the mainland of North America treads on very 
thin ice. In his desire to avoid the accusation of 
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antiquarianism, Dr. Franklin has yielded too 
greatly. 

Viewed in retrospect, the facts presented in this 
book have been known to specialists in the field 
of Negro history for many years. However, in 
summarizing the research of these scholars in 
this handy and compact volume, the author has 
produced a valuable reference for teachers of the 
social studies as well as for the interested layman. 

LEONARD PRICE STAVISKY 


Tue Drxte Frontier: A SociaL History OF THE 
SOUTHERN FRONTIER FROM THE First TRANS- 
MONTAINE BEGINNINGS TO THE Crvit War. By 
Everett Dick. New York: Knopf, 1948. Pp. 399. 
$4.50. 

Professor Dick has long occupied a position in 
the forefront of those historians who concern 
themselves with the social aspects of the frontier. 
His earlier volumes—Sod-House Frontier and 
Vanguards of the Frontier—were in some re- 
spects pioneering ventures in the writing of 
American history. Both are now, unfortunately, 
out of print. 

In this present volume Mr. Dick writes of the 
expansion of the South, expansion to the north 
as well as to the west and south. It is excellent 
narrative history. The author is concerned with 
the essentials of everyday life, with the houses in 
which people lived and the clothes they wore; the 
food they ate and the weapons they used; their 
social life and recreation and the “transporting” of 
their culture. Where else, for example, would the 
general reader find a detailed description of the 
famous “hunting shirt” about which Americans 
of this generation read much but know little? Or 
where discover that many Southern frontiersmen 
adopted and adapted Indian clothing? Or that 
white owners and their slaves often worked to- 
gether on the frontier “plantation”? 

Historical scholars may regret a lack of 
analysis and speculation, may wish for more 
interpretation and less narrative. Yet the volume 
is not without its interpretative aspects. Readers 
will have a new realization of the interrelation- 
ship between slavery and the frontier, and of the 
cultural effect of Southern migration into the 
area north of the Ohio river. The value of this 
book to the teacher of history, from the junior 
high school to the college level, is tremendous. 
The author’s bibliography is almost staggering in 
its length—it runs to more than 30 pages. Many 
teachers will wish to explore particular phases 


of the study and will welcome this complete as 
well as suggestive bibliography. More important 
from the standpoint of the student, especially at 
the secondary level and in colleges with limited 
library facilities, is the inclusion of large 
amounts of source material in the body of the 
text. 
RALPH ADAMS Brown 

Cortland State Teachers College 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY HANnDI- 
CAPPED. By Henry H. Kessler. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 274. $3.50. 
One of the greatest economic and social prob- 

lems that our country faces—yet one dealt with 

by few if any social studies teachers as a major 
part of course content—is the rehabilitation of 
the physically, emotionally, and economically 
disabled. We had in America, prior to the war, 
some twenty-three million persons disabled in 
some degree from disease, accident, maladjust- 
ment, or former wars. One-third of all draftees 

were rejected as unfit, and more than one mil- 

lion had to be discharged shortly after induction. 

In 1946, 10,400,000 persons suffered disabling 

accidents, and of these, 370,000 were disabled 

permanently. Today, one veteran out of every 
eight who served in World War II is drawing 
compensation for a service-connected disability. 

These are staggering figures, but, with the 
growing age level of the population, and the 
increasing prevalence of chronic illness, we can 
expect them to become even greater. Two thou- 
sand years ago, the average length of life was 25 
years; at the turn of the century, it was 49; today, 
it is 66. The high school student graduating at 
the age of 18 now has two chances out of three 
of living to his retirement age of 65. 

The alert social studies teacher cannot fail to 
recognize the economic and social implications 
of the failure of our country to rehabilitate the 
substantial proportion of our population who 
are physically disabled. 

In our plans for teaching inter-group relation- 
ships, we have overlooked the greatest minority 
groups of all—the disabled. The number of physi- 
cally handicapped persons in this country ex- 
ceeds the Negro population. The number of per- 
sons who are or should be wearing hearing aids 
exceeds the number of Nisei by a ratio of sixteen 
to one, Our working-age males who are either 
unemployable or marginally employable because 
of handicaps exceed, numerically, the Jewish 
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population. We have made great progress in 
teaching inter-cultural understanding from both 
its social and economic implications, and from 
the standpoint of inter-personal relationships. 
We need to do the same for the handicapped. 

In his Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Dr. Henry H. Kessler has written a book 
which can serve as the basis for the introduction 
of the subject of rehabilitation into the social 
studies curriculum. The factual material he pre- 
sents has been, until now, scattered in dozens of 
professional journals, few of which are ordinarily 
available to the social studies teacher. Its synthe- 
sis into one volume, together with his personal 
experience, clarity of analysis and stimulating 
style, make Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped an informative sourcebook for all 
concerned with this major medical, social, and 
economic problem. 

EuGENE J. TAYLOR 


SMALL COMMUNITIES IN ACTION. By Jean and Jess 
Ogden. New York: Harper, 1946. Pp. 244. 
$3.00. 

Democracy is on trial in our time. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in our smaller American 
communities. In recent decades the general po- 
litical-economic trend toward centralism has pro- 
duced a widespread popular conviction that only 
in State or Nation can there be social salvation 
for small communities. This volume of commu- 
nity success stories demonstrates vividly an op- 
posite approach, and indicates emphatically the 
possibilities of significant community improve- 
ment when local citizens prove willing to work 
together with imagination, vigor, and persistence. 
These thirty-four true and documented accounts 
of co-operative community programs give this re- 
viewer renewed confidence in the ability of ordi- 
nary people to develop those new habits and pat- 
terns of civic living now requisite for mutual wel- 
fare. 

For some years the Extension Division of the 
University of Virginia has been concerned to dis- 
cover more effective means for helping small com- 
munities to help themselves toward more success- 
ful living in terms of health, education, economic 
standards, and political arrangements. Commu- 
nity councils, county-wide adult education pro- 
grams, motion pictures, slides, posters, and bulle- 
tins have been among the promotional techniques 
used by the Division and reported first in the 
University’s continuing New Dominion Series 


and now in this excellent compilation. The prob- 
lems described are typical of those confronting 
small communities throughout the nation. What 
has been done in these thirty-four southern com- 
munities can be developed in other communities, 
whether rich or poor, urban or rural. 

Educators willing to accept their basic profes- 
sional responsibility for stimulating improvement 
of human living through effective community co- 
ordination will find this book both inspiring and 
practical. 

Epwarp G. OLSEN 


State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


We THE CiTIzENs: SENIOR PROBLEMS IN CIVIC 
REsPONSIBILITIES. By Julian A. Aldrich and 
Marlow A. Markert. New York: Inor, 1948. 
Pp. xxi, 254. $2.75. 

The problems of Democracy courses have been 
appearing in ever greater numbers at the 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade level. These have 
been introduced into the curriculum to meet the 
demand of teachers that the approach to govern- 
ment and related institutions become functional. 
In those instances where the new development has 
stimulated effective teaching and the wider use 
of relevant materials, the objectives have been 
largely realized. 

Functional is the key word in the successful 
teaching of a problems course. In this connection, 
textbooks can be helpful. A book which defi- 
nitely proceeds along functional lines is We The 
Citizens by Aldrich and Markert. 

The authors have concentrated upon answer- 
ing the “how” of the many issues which confront 
the citizen in practical form. For example, how 
does the intelligent and informed person critical- 
ly appraise a political speech? How do registra- 
tion laws for voters affect him? How, in short, 
can he make his influence felt within the councils 
of government? These and many other signifi- 
cant questions are, in part, answered in this book. 

The writers deserve to be congratulated for 
presenting their material in fresh and lucid form. 
The list of readings is adequate. A most attrac- 
tive feature is the inclusion of cartoons by Kay 
White, a newcomer in the field of educational 
drawings. Her sprightly, graphic pencil goes to 
the heart of the various chapters which her draw- 
ings head. 

From the point of view of content, the book 
contains only one apparent weakness. There is 
no adequate discussion of the problem of race or 
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intercultural relations. In these days, when this 
issue looms large in all the manifestations of 
social living, the failure to face this question 
must be classed under the heading of “serious 
neglect.” It must be added that the unique 
features of We The Citizens in a large measure 
compensate for its virtual ignoring of the race 
problem. 
WILLIAM H. FIsHER 


_Eastern Washington College 
Cheney, Washington 


Our CHANGING Society. By Ruth Wood Gavian, 
A. A. Gray, and Ernest R. Groves. Boston: 
Heath, 1947. Third Edition. Pp. viii, 616. 
$2.60. 

This third edition of Our Changing Society 
was prepared for those high-school courses treat- 
ing contemporary social problems primarily from 
the sociological viewpoint. The terms, the dis- 
cussions, the conclusions, and the approaches to 
the units are those of the sociologist. There is no 
fundamental change in viewpoint in this re- 
vision, but the format, printing, pictures, and 
illustrations are considerably improved. Some re- 
arrangement of chapters under new unit titles, the 
addition of new material on consumer problems, 
full employment and production, free enterprise, 
and world organization constitute the major 
changes in this edition. 

The best single feature of this book is its pres- 
entation of a wide array of topics, ideas, and 
subjects. Obviously, a teacher can plan a richer 
course in social problems with an extensive text- 
book. Few teachers can ever teach all that any 
book covers, but there must be a wide range from 
which to select. This book does present a wider 
range of sociological material than do most of 
those available for high schools. 

But in this wide treatment lies one of the major 
faults of the book: the tendency to oversimplify 
explanations and the concomitant generalized 
statements of facts and opinions. Here are a few 
examples of the hurried, condensed, generalized 
statements that usually result when authors cover 
a wide area in one book: “Pictures impress us 
far more deeply and lastingly than words” (p. 
24). “New economic conditions transform old 
institutions faster than anything else” (p. 60). 
“During the nineteenth century the average 
farmer made little money from working his farm” 
(Pp. 421). 

These are only samples; they do not character- 
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ize every chapter of the book. The extreme care 
with which the authors present conclusions rela- 


tive to alcoholism and its resultant maladjust- 


ments is evidence of the precise, if somewhat fluid 
and tentative conclusions, of the social sciences. 

Teachers should be helped by the activities, 
discussions, and reading lists which go with each 
chapter. It is good to see some mature reading 
as well as easy reading included. Too often such 
book lists include only childish general reading 
when what adolescents usually find enticing is a 
case study or a difficult treatment of some specific 
problem. 

Royce H. KNApp 

The University of Nebraska 


UNSEEN Harvests: A TREASURY OF TEACHING. 
Claude M. Fuess and Emory S. Basford, Eds. 
New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 673. $5.00. 
The retired headmaster and the chairman of 

the department of English of Phillips Academy, 

Andover, Massachusetts, have compiled an an- 

thology of 152 titled excerpts from 108 authors, 

or sources, including three anonymous articles, 
and the “Sermon on the Mount” from St. Mat- 
hew. Like many anthologies, this book is intended 
for the reading table where the browsing reader 
may open it at random and read for relaxation 
and inspiration. It may open new vistas in the 
literature of teaching, as well as recall familiar 
ones. Unseen Harvests is a different type of book 
from Great Teachers, edited by Houston Peter- 
son (1946), as evidenced by the fact that only 
three subjects (Woodrow Wilson, William 

James, and Ralph Waldo Emerson) are rep- 

resented by pieces in the book under review, and 

only two of the authors (H. G. Wells and Irwin 

Edman) in Peterson’s book are included in the 

collection by Fuess and Basford. 
Autobiography is represented by such diver- 

gent stylists as Bliss Perry, William A. White, 

James Thurber, Clarence Darrow, and Benjamin 

Franklin, to cite a few. Selections of poetry in- 

clude a range from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 

and Dante’s Spirit of Virgil to Winifred M. Letts’ 

The Spires of Oxford. Selections from fiction 

include Tarkington’s Penrod, Hilton’s Goodbye 

Mr. Chips, and humorous comments by “Mr. 

Dooley.” In the field of philosophy there is St. 

Augustine, Confucius, and A. N. Whitehead, to 

name only three. There are many others. But 

there is no need to recite the contents. 
There is no basic system, as the compilers them- 
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selves declare in the Foreword, either for the 
selection or the continuity of the contents. The 
sole test for inclusion seems to be attraction to 
what they call “the focal magnet of education.” 
In the opinion of this reviewer the editors might 
have hit upon a few large categories for group- 
ing the readings. However arbitrary it might be, 
such an arrangement could hardly be more 
annoying than the lack of one. 

But this is not to say that the book is without 
a satisfactory listing and index. Besides the 
“professors and ‘schoolmarms’ seeking recrea- 
tion,” the book may well serve the beginning 
teacher seeking enlightenment on his profession, 
as well as the general reader desiring a survey of 
the thinking and experience of teachers through- 
out the ages. 


HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Falls (N.Y.) High School 


Your HicH ScHoo. Days. By Mary Ford Detjen 
and Ervin Winfred Detjen. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1947. Pp. ix, 248. $1.80. 

YouR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. By Mary Ford Det- 
jen and Ervin Winfred Detjen. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1947. Pp. ix, 294. $2.00. 

Here are two new excellent textbooks, or hand- 
books, written to help young students adjust 
themselves to high school and to life. Your High 
School Days is a new text in educational and so- 
cial guidance of particular help to ninth- and 
tenth-year students interested in becoming ad- 
justed to senior high school and making the most 
of its opportunities. Growing up, getting along 
with teachers and classmates, and orientation to 
high school and its courses, are some of the topics 
discussed. There is also some material on boy-girl 
relationships and other subjects. 

Your Plans For The Future is a text on educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, designed to help 
students learn their educational and vocational 
needs, abilities and interests, and to help them 
develop their educational and vocational plans 
after high school. It considers such subjects as 
whether or not a certain person ought to go to 
college, the value of home study courses, prepara- 
tion for a profession or vocation, and getting and 
holding a job. 

These two books, evidently written by authors 
who have worked with young people, who know 
them and are sympathetic to their problems, are 
not textbooks in the usual, accepted sense of the 
word. They are handbooks, designed to be used 
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PLANNING 
IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


This source unit for teachers is the third 
in the Community Study Series published by 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
for the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs. 


This teaching unit deals with an important 
topic on which teachers have little other read- 
ily available material. It analyzes community 
planning and provides a host of valuable 
teaching suggestions. 


PART ONE: Analysis 
By Donald G. Bishop and Wallace Lamb 
I The Nature of Planning 
II Making Plans 
PART TWO: Teaching Aids 
By Emily B. Smith and Edith E. Starratt 


I Desirable Outcomes 


II Problems the Teacher May Present to 
the Student 


III Activities 
IV Evaluation 
V Case Studies 
VI Bibliography 
VII Films 


Bulletin 21 Price 50 cents 


(Discount on Quantity Orders ) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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in co-operation with a teacher or counselor, in a 
special study group or homeroom. They are well- 
written, intensely interesting discussions of the 
many varied problems which high school students 
regularly face. The authors do not talk down to 
their readers, nor do they preach at them. They 
seem to assume that their readers are normal, 
sensible, and intelligent young people who have a 
healthy interest in their lives and what can be 
done with them. The authors evidently take it 
for granted that these young students have minds 
of their own and know how to use them. There- 
fore, all of the wealth of material is presented in 
such a manner that the reader should have the 
feeling that he is working with a sympathetic ad- 
viser, an informed leader, or a well-trained coun- 
selor, interested in him and what he does with 
his life. 

An interesting feature of these books is the 
manner in which the reading matter is broken up 
into relatively small paragraphs, each headed by 
a pertinent, thought-provoking question. The 
discussion that follows either gives the answer or 
aims to stimulate the student to the point where 
he will be eager and interested enough to find 
the answer for himself. To this end, and to assist 
him in his search, the authors have placed an 
excellent, well-chosen bibliography at the end of 
each chapter. 

These two practical books, written in a simple 
and yet compelling style, and with intelligent 
concern for the student who will study them, are 
well illustrated by John L. Shailer. His pictures 
are not mere space-fillers. Each illustration fits 
exactly the material to which it pertains and the 
point the authors are trying to make. The illus- 
trations contribute much to the ends and the pur- 
poses for which the books are written, These 
two books are recommended for guidance work- 
ers, personnel counselors, homeroom advisers, 
and any others who have as part of their daily 
work the guidance and the training of young 
people from the freshman through the senior 
years of high school. These books should be on 
the library shelves of anyone attempting to give 
honest, intelligent, and practical assistance to 
youth in modern times. 

GERALD M. VAN PooL 
National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 
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